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“Decaying New England” 


ANOTHER SECTOR OF 1927’S WAR FRONT 


REGULATING DEP’T| 
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OTHING speaks more eloquently of the “new era 

N facing the unorganized than the above cartoon, 

from the Automobile number of LIFE. Speed-up 

has reached the sublime state where it has become ridicu- 

lous. Humorous weeklies have to strain their imaginations 

but little to get a hearty laugh at the mechanical men 
produced by Ford, et al. 


The speed-up plan blossoms not only at Ford’s. It can 
be found at the General Electric, at the Westinghouse, 
and among the sorely exploited textile workers. In the 
latter case, it has expressed itself particularly in the 
multiple loom system. Where one worker in the sheeting 
industry has tended 10 to 12 looms, the non-union mills 
have put them to work at the ratio of 28 to 30 looms per 
worker. | 


To meet this situation, and the debasing conditions of 
other sorts that go with it, is one of the chief problems 
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An Industry Epoch 





CHANGING THE WORKS IN FORD EMPLOYEES 


TO FIVE-DAY MOVEMENTS, 624 PEC S> 


cf Labor in 1927. Nowhere are the lines more tightly 
drawn on the entire issue of Unionism vs. Non-Unionism 
—of Freedom vs, Slavery, that in the textile sheeting in- 
dustry. Something of the tale is told in the immediately fol- 
lowing pages. i 

SALEM VS. BIDDEFORD is a page torn from the 
book “Decaying New England”. The wail of the textile 
manufacturers of that section has been heard throughout 
the land. That something is emphatically wrong with the 
industry, anyone with eyes to see can see. That it will 
grow any stronger or better by the further exploitation of 
its already hard-pressed workers is another matter. 

In the trenches of New England, Loca! 33 of the Textile | 
Workers is fighting for freedom from any such “solution” 
as that. They are seeking to expand the union itself. They 
are engaged in one of the most worth-while and bitter 
battles that Labor has before it anywhere. What they 
have done, and plan to do, is a story of inspiration. 


Salem. vs. 


Biddeford 


As Told to the Editor 
By JOHN P. O’CONNELL, FRANCIS L. GORMAN and GEORGE E. GENDRON 


INTER is winter in New England. The Boston 
| and Maine pulls you Northward through seas 
of snow. A tempest of sleet beats and howls at 
the windows. Stations are almost invisible, hid- 
den by old Boreas in his cold-hot fury. 

A company of downcast gobs—headed by dapper, 
cigarette-consuming officers—leave the smoker at Ports- 
mouth, and plunge into the fray with Nature. 
a vacation!” one says, with a sickly smile, as he buttons 
up his jacket. They strike a chill over you, as they 
march off, two by two, like prisoners to a lock-step. 

We change at Dover in the continuing squall. Ken- 
nebunk is covered with white magic. Biddeford, when 
we land there, confronts us with a ten-inch fall, through 
which we wade, almost up to our knees, past the big red 
buildings of the Pepperell sheeting mills—on to the 
Hotel Thacher, the only hostelry in the town. 

“Desolate” is the word that describes poor Biddleford. 
A palsy of inertia and despair stalks up its Main Street, 
and peers out from its shop windows—and into its shop 
windows, too, in the eyes of the mill workers who have 
never known what freedom is. When winter’s touch is 
added, it is more cheerless than the North Pole could 
possibly be. For, at the North Pole you do not meet 
_ beaten human beings, at any rate—nor storekeepers 
worrying about future trade. Nor ham actors from a 
cheap “revue”, who wander aimlessly in the hotel lobby 
and through the one street they dare to tread on, seeking 
in--vain for some brother Bohemian spirit in this “one 
horse hole.” 
Pepperell or shut down altogether, as the York at neigh- 
boring Saco—just across the “river”. Nor founderies 
dead, as the anti-union Saco-Lowell works, over there 
also. 





The Contrast 


Anti-unionism has made Biddeford into a paralytic, a 
mere shell of what an American town in our Era of 
Eternal Prosperity, is pictured to be. What a contrast 
to bustling Salem, with its Naumkeag mills going at full 
_ blast, with night work even necessary, with men and 
women who can speak out their minds, and control their 
destinies to a degree at least through union action! Bid- 
deford of the Open Shop—wasting away, seeing only 
further hope through further exploitation of its popula- 
tion, already reduced to standards which no Men and 
Women should bear. Salem of the Union Shop—active, 
alert, requiring added workers even from Biddeford, 
with wages one-fifth higher, hours decidedly shorter, con- 
ditions which reflect themselves in the keener minds and 
surer step of its citizens. These are two strong con- 
trasting pictures in “Decaving New England” around 
which there hangs a tale. And now we will proceed to 
tell it. ; 

First, as to Biddeford. The Pepperell Manufacturing 
Co.—head and front of anti-unionism in the textile sheet- 
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“Off on- 


Nor mills running on part force, as the - 


_ ing industry—has long dominated the town. Biddeford 


lives off Pepperell. No feudal castle ever threw its 
shadow more menacingly over a medieval village than the 
red buildings of the big mill over this vassal-town. Pep- 
perell products, from time immemorial, have been 
stamped with the black mark of the Open Shop. All 
through its long history, the lords of the plant have 
become bloated into fatness off an oppressed mill popu- 
lation. Their reactionary business policies have suc- 
ceeded largely because these have been carried out at 
the expense of the working machines who make up the 
citizenship of this spot on the Maine map. 

Twenty-four or five years ago the mill was shaken to 
its foundations, figuratively speaking, by a mass walk- 
out. That strike was lost. Two years later the loom- 
fixers began a drive for organization, and about half of 
them became union men. That was the “high tide” of 
the union movement until the eventful year 1919. Then, 
the issue raised was the hours of labor. Fifty-four hours 
work per week was the rule, as they are today. A de- 
mand for the 48-hour week swept the mills. At 4 o’clock 
one cold afternoon in February, a spontaneous strike 
tied up everything. It was the worst possible time for 
such action on the workers’ part, being in the dull season, 
with the men and women getting in, in reality, only three 
or four days of work per week. One of those tragedies 
of mass action, which have so often thrown their shadow 
over American industrial history! 

Thirteen weeks of walkout found the workers exhausted 
and the strike lost. The bitterness of the struggle and 


‘the widespread publicity it had received led to a state- 


wide movement for the 48-hour week by legislation, such 
as exists in Massachusetts. Here again, however, a re- 
actionary legislature smashed the workers’ hopes. It was 
in the mill towns that the demand for the progressive 
legislation was most loudly heard. Labor throughout the 
State and in other industries did not measure up to ex- 
pectations in the effort to secure the needed change. That, 
in itself, played no small part in the final defeat. 


Enter: Whitehead—and Trouble 


Despite these constant set-backs at the hands of the 
bosses, the loom-fixers continued to maintain their organ- 
ization. All other forms of unionism vanished with the 
1919 outcome. Six years of “quiet” followed. Then, in 
1925, came the introduction of the multiple system of 
handling the looms. A new mill agent, Howard R. 
Whitehead, was imported for the specific purpose of. put- 
ting this system into effect. His predecessor as mill 
agent had refused to be a party to the introduction of 
the “new idea”. Mr. Whitehead jumped at the possibility 
of landing the job, as he had had a rather difficult record 
as a mill official, with Success scarcely attending him 
as handmaiden. 

Under pretense of Southern competition—which is al- 
most non-existent in sheetings—Mr. Whitehead an- 


nounced that a great experiment would be carried out on 
December 1, 1925. Instead of handling the usual 12 
looms per worker, one girl would be tried out on 22 
looms in Room 54. In another part of the mill, another 
weaver would be put on 16 looms. A check-up would 
demonstrate which system would be introduced. 

Despite the weavers’ warnings and a futile confer- 
ence between them and the agent, the girl was ordered to 
the 22 looms on the promised Monday morning. A com- 
mittee of workers immediately advised Whitehead that 
the girl must come off the extra looms by noon, or they 
would cease work at 1 o’clock. The answer was a notice, 
posted throughout the weave rooms, stating that the plant 
would shut down. So, another struggle was on! 

This strike or lock-out (or something of both) was 
under the auspices of the American Federation of Textile 
Operatives, whose headquarters are at New Bedford. Just 
about the time it broke out, Local 33 of Salem—the only 
local of any power in the sheeting industry—was sever- 
ing its connection with the A. F. T. O. and re-joining the 
United Textile Workers of America, largely as a direct 
result of the Unity Conferences in Textiles, called some 
years ago at the suggestion of LABor AGE. 


Mill Lying and Intimidation 


Some of the tactics immediately resorted to by the mill 
bosses are mentioned in a letter to the BIDDEFORD JouR- 
NAL of December 28, 1925, written by George I. Gen- 
dron, a union loom-fixer of 24 years’ standing, who be- 
came the local leader of the workers. We quote in part: 

“What were the results of my union activities? The 
results were that everything was tried to put me in the 
wrong with the union. I have detectives or sheriffs 
at my heels whenever I go out, and if I happen to leave 
the city I am sure to find one or two of them at the 
station when I return. It is also circulated that I am 
being paid better wages while having charge of our 
strike than I ever earned in the mills. They also tell 
‘the public that I was to give up my job at the mills and 
that I took advantage of the present opportunity to get 
‘back at the company. They even go so far as saying 
that I am the man responsible for the failure to reach an 
agreement, and if I got out of the way the weavers would 
almost obtain anything from Mr. Whitehead.” 


This was part and parcel of the usual system of in- 
timidation and lying that anti-union employers resort to 
in crises of this sort. To test out the rumor that Gen- 
dron was the stumbling block, the weavers sent a special 
committee, without Gendron as a member, to see the 
mill agent. The result was merely a demand for com- 
plete surrender. The entire strategy of the mill was to 
create friction between the loom fixers and the weavers 
and thus break the strike, destroying Gendron and his 
reputation in the process. The old mysterious term 
“radical” was hurled at him and whispered about him— 
French-Canadian and Catholic that he is—just as has 
been done in every crisis of this character, since man first 
revolted against his enslavement by man. 

Nationality was played against nationality, also, with 
some small success. Of the strikers, 65 ner cent were 
French. The others were Irish, Poles and Greeks. The 
management sought to pit one racial group against the 
other, and made some headway in each camp, save with 
the Greeks, who stood loyally and stubbornly in the 
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strikers’ camp. This was particularly significant, since 
they were comparative newcomers to the place and in- 
dustry. . | 

The then Mayor, Edward H. Drapeau, a union molder, 
was one of the most violent in his fight against the mill 
strikers. Some of the police, under his control, went so 
far as to act as employment agents for the mill, going 
into the workers’ homes and seeking to intimidate them 
into going back to work. The sheriff’s forces acted in like 
manner—with the splendid exception of deputy sheriff 
Henry Berube, who kept his hands off throughout the 
strike, his sympathies being with the strikers. 

The entire mill-controlled administration was found 
later to have been reeking with corruption. The then 
city clerk, Arthur Hevey, was recently sentenced to from 
2 to 4 years in jail, for misappropriation of funds. The 
then Mayor is being sued by the city for $150,000, for 
giving out contracts irregularly. The corruption expose 
came as a direct supplement to the strike; for the mill 
workers, irate at the city’s anti-union policy, drove all 
of the machine out of office, after long years of tenure. 


A Dubious “Agreement” 


The strike itself was less successful. After 11 weeks, 
a so-called agreement was reached, verbal in form and 
virtually breaking the back of the strikers. There can 
be little doubt but that the loss of the struggle was 
partly due to the inefficiency of William E. G. Batty, 
Secretary of the American Federation of Textile Opera- 
tives. His entire actions toward its close were mysterious 
and inconsistent. Nine days prior to the “settlement”, 
he came into Biddleford and assured the workers that 
they were making headway along the right lines. It was 
on the following day that he went up to Boston and met 
Leonard, Treasurer of the Company, State Labor Com- 
missioner Beals and Federal representatives Brown and 
Wood. The strike was called off by Batty by telephone, 
with the mere statement that an “agreement” had been 
reached. Such as it was, the agreement was practically. 
the same as that submitted by Agent Whitehead on Febru- 
ary 4th—a complete surrender to the company. It 
reads as follows: | 

“1. The Pepperell Company has always considered 
this company to be on an Open Shop basis and we main- 
tain that this condition shall continue. 

“2. All employees now working shall continue in the ' 
employ of this company so long as their work is satis- 
factory to the company. 

“3. The company shall make such experiments as it 
desires, to improve the processes of manufacture, keep- 
ing equally in mind the welfare of its employees and of 
ithe company at all times. 

“4. It also must ‘be understood that GHORGE KE, 
GENDRON is out of the employ cf the company.” 


One man blacklisted outright, the multiple system tri- 
umphant, the mill management supreme—such was the 
verdict reached after 11 weeks of struggle. But the 
mill had given itself a more severe blow than it had 
thought. Since that day, the Pepperell works has never 
been on full-time, even down to the present day. The 
multiple system has undoubtedly introduced an inferior 
product on the market, and the danger of tie-up from 
labor disputes is always in the air. Can the Pepperell 
honestly guarantee peace in its plant, such as will make 
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for steady production? From the secret opinions of 
the workers there, we state quite freely that it cannot. 


The “Social Club” 


Whitehead and his big boss, Leonard, sensed this fact 
immediately after the strike. Gendron was decoyed 
away from the scene for a few weeks, in a way that we 
shall see. The company with hot haste, announced the 
establishment of a Social and Athletic Club. This is 
not even a “company union”. It has nothing to do with 
safety, even, or minor conditions around the mill. It 
cannot even play at being a “House” and “Senate”. The 
company would not dare to entrust such playthings to 
its “wards”. 

It is purely a Lady Bountiful scheme, with the work- 
ers paying no dues and many of the officers not real 
employees in the ordinary sense of the term. The tele- 
phone girl and the lunch cart concessionaire and the 
wife of an overseer are among its leading spirits. An 
entire weave room near the main office on Main Street— 
opposite the Hotel Thacher—has been set aside for the 
club, and the place remodeled for a dance room, gym- 
nasium and library. By such a crude device, the com- 
pany hopes to defraud the workers of Biddeford of their 
just wages and conditions, making them sweat for the 
ineficiency of Leonard and Whitehead. 

To make the business all the merrier, a monthly pub- 
lication, the PEPPERELL SHEET, is issued for the em- 
ployees. Pictures of this worker and that are run every 
month, with nice things about them, and of course a lot 
of clap-trap about “our remarkable Treasurer, Mr. Leon- 
ard”, etc., etc. Just why the sheet, and why all the hub- 
bub about Athletic Clubs, and the like, can be seen from 
the following comparison of wages and conditions be- 
tween Biddeford and Salem: 


COMPARATIVE WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


Biddeford Salem 
(Leading non- (Naumkeag, union 
union mill) mill) 
Hours per week ......... 54 48 
Looms per worker ...... 28 to 30 12 


Wages 20% higher 


In Salem, social activities are enjoyed by the mill 
groups, even more than at Biddeford. They are the 
free expressions of free folks, however, an entirely dif- 
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ferent thing from the mill-lash which compels attendance 


at social functions. Or, the workers think it does, which 
is about the same thing. It is the union which encour- 
ages minstrel shows and study classes and other forms of 
social expression at Salem. Undoubtedly, it should do 
so even more than it does. But, despite the competition 
of Boston nearby, it has done a pretty good job of it al- 
ready, and means to do better in the future. In Salem— 
wonder of wonders—we see 2,400 workers, 100 per cent 
at work. 


Salem, the Union City 


Now, the story of Salem is, after all, a simple one. in 
1919, they had a revolt for union there, also. Unlike 
the Biddeford affair, it went over successfully. The 
workers won; first, through a more compact solidarity; 
second, because of a management shrewd enough to see 
that further fighting along that line was hopeless, and 
injurious. A number of locals, at first, finally con- 


solidated themselves into the one Local 33, formerly un- 
der the A. F. T. O. John P. O’Connell of the Plumbers’ 
Union, who had been active in directing and counselling 
the strikers, became their business agent and secretary 
and has remained in that capacity ever since. 


The multiple loom question came up in Salem—and 
with it, the wage reduction proposal—just as it did in 
Biddeford. The differing answers arrived at are merely 
outstanding evidences of the different results of Unionism 
and Open Shoppery. When the Naumkeag Mills pleaded 
that they could not stand up under the competition with 
the 9 non-union concerns—and that the multiple loom 
system or reduced wages, or both—would be the result, 
Business Agent O’Connell promply called the Lasor 
BurREAv, Inc. to the rescue.. This intelligent action saved 
the day; for the Bureau was able to show, by an exhaus- 
tive study of the Naumkeag’s financial history, that it 
had always made generous profits, was still doing so, and 
would continue onward with its record, if it intelligently 
extended its market. 


The Naumkeag management thereupon withdrew from 
its position, and union conditions have been continued 
in its plant. The union, to maintain itself and to make 
itself secure against all eventualities, saw itself thereupon 
confronted with a two-fold task: 1. To extend its organ- 
ganization to the chief non-union centers as rapidly as. 
possible; and 2. To expand the market of the union prod- 
uct—the Pequot brand of sheeting and pillow cases— 
and thus strike non-unionism a blbw in that quarter, 
also. 


The Campaign for PEQUOT 


Accordingly, for over a year a campaign of publi- 
city and education has been carried on before city central 
bodies and State Federations, and to the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor itself—advising the 
workers and the public that the only union made sheet 
and pillow case in the market is the Pequot brand— 
with its subsidiary brand, SALEM, of a lighter fabric. 
This campaign has not been the boosting of a decaying 
business or the building up of an undertaking depending 
on unionism alone: the Naumkeag products long having 
been recognized as the first in i ee in the market. 


It is interesting to note, incidentally, how union con- 
ditions have stimulated the Naumkeag management to 
further and further mechanical progress and efficiency. 
Their mills are undoubtedly the most modern in design 
in the country. Their machinery of the latest types. No 
sooner is a new machine in the market, than the Naum- 
keag management is busy at its installation. Of the non- 
union mills the same can scarcely be said. They are 
wreaking the vengeance of old devices on the unorgan- 


_ ized, multiple-driven workers. 


The extension of unionism to the present non-union 
centers is being aggressively pushed forward by the local, 
supported by the United Textile Workers. A special or- 
ganizer, Francis L. Gorman, has been assigned to the 
sheeting industry. Gendron is also maintained at Bidde- 
ford, to the great chagrin of the Pepperell. Other cen- 
ters will see activities within the next few months. The 
sheeting battle ground lies in the following non-union 
places: 


Waterville, Maine; Lewiston, Maine; Biddeford, Maine; 
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THE IDOL RICH 
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“By Their Gods Ye Shall Know Them,” says “Vanity Fair”, in presenting us with these American idols— 
the pugilist and the water sprite. How about it, brother worker? Until we think as much of our own problems 
as of the Mighty Maulers and Channel Champs—the boss will have the drop on us! 


Lowell, Mass.; Chicopee, Mass.. Utica, N. Y.; West Dur- 


ham, N. C.; Thomaston, Ga.; Kannapolis, N. C. 


The southern mills are of small consequence at present. 
It is Biddeford, Utica and Chicopee that are definitely 
strategic points for the union drive. Of that drive we 
will have much more to say later, with a glance at the 
effect on it of the bleachery situation. It may be added 
now, that there is a process of consolidation or of secret 
cooperation going on among the non-union mills, both 
to attack the Naumkeag market and to rid the one union 
center of its unique character. So that with the union, 
it is a matter of going forward or going backward—as is 
generally the case in similar situations. 


That the poverty plea—raised on high by the non- 
union mills, at every mention of just labor conditions, 
based on unionism—is the feverish product of able fic- 
tion writers, can be seen from one glance at a summary 
of the Labor Bureau’s findings in the case of the Cae 
perell. This runs as follows: 


“The true value of the total plant is approximately | 


$20,000,000. 

“The stockholders have taken out of the business $21, 
000,000 in the last 21 years. 

“The property is worth about that much, as stated, and 
all the stockholders have put into the business is $2,- 
500,000. | 

“To put in 2 million and a half and take out 21 mil- 
lions, is a pretty tidy investment.” 


We rather think so! A new campaign at the Pepperell 
gates, and elsewhere; the continuation of the union prod- 
uct drive—and the solidification of union influence in 
Salem itself—through the local study class, union social 
activities and other things—will push ahead into the 
enemy's territory in the sheeting textile industry, the 
standard of Unionism. From Salem, it must march on 
Biddeford, Utica and Chicopee and plant itself there 
for good. “Decaying New England” will decay no 
longer, for its workers, if that sort of stuff goes forward. 


The Coming Harvest 


FACING THE UNORGANIZED 


Pawlowski and Goscka 
By HARVEY O’CONNOR 


It is good to face the unorganized—to view their back- 
ground and to note the difficulties in our way. When 
we see these difficulties—as presented by Brothers O’Con- 
nor and Dabney—they grow much less insurmountable 
than we generally suppose. Every one of them can be 
overcome—in Cleveland with the Poles, throughout the 
country with Negroes. Armed with the facts, let us get 
on the job! Further articles will show even more clearly 
how this can be done. Lasor AGE has already indicated 
the general line of procedure. 


ron in a vainglorious editorial in his WALL 
STREET JOURNAL. 
Cleveland can boast of a wider and a greater 
basis for her greatness, because it took the flower of a 
nation to build and operate her mills and factories. That 
nation is Poland. 

Cleveland was merely another Columbus or Indiana- 
polis, a cross roads town with none too large a hinterland 
behind her and the blank waters of Lake Erie before her 
when the invasion of America by Poland commenced. 
Ten years after that tide of humanity had rolled ove: 
this country, the banks of the muddy Cuyahoga retlected 
the night glow of huge steel mills while her air rivailed 
Pittsburgh’s as a hundred sprawling mills and factories 
~ belched smoke into the Ohio heavens. 


From the interminable pages of the 11th Decennial 
Census report, you can learn that 40,000 Poles claim 
Cleveland for their own. The finest sons and daughters 
of the vast Polish plains, they came to the Fifth City 
bearing gifts worth far more than a king’s ransom. 
Poland, torn as she was between three imperialist powers, 
had reared these men and women to maturity, had borne 
the full costs of their development into sturdy, full- 
blooded workers, and then had presented them to Amer- 
ica. Had that peasant land given Cleveland her great 
factories, the world would have marvelled and America 
would have paid tribute in laudation and interest on the 
investment. Instead Poland gave flesh and blood, ready 
and eager to toil before the hot furnaces and the throb- 
bing machines of the American factories erected for these 
peasants. 

Cleveland’s rise to industrial greatness on the should- 
ers of the Poles is just another of the crucial problems 
posed for solution by the labor movement. For theirs 
has not been the reward given the 20 men who “made” 
Chicago. Not palatial mansions in Bratenahl or Shaker 
Heights, nor winter homes in Florida have fallen to the 
men and women who made Cleveland, but slum dwellings 
down in the smoke and dirt of that city’s belt. There for 


Pion in men “made” Chicago, asserts C. W. Bar- 
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square miles are the squat houses of the steel workers 
and the machine shop workers, relieved only by the spires 
of Polish Roman Catholic churches. 


When the steel mills shut down, terror spreads through 
those glum haunts of inarticulate workers. Families tele- 
scope, a dozen living in quarters where half a dozen 
had lived before and none should live. The queues of 
black-shawled women, ambling one, two and three miles 
to the downtown public markets for baskets of the cheap- 
est vegetables and a small cut of the cheapest soup meat, 
grow longer as they haggle with the sharp hucksters for 
a penny and an ounce. 


But no, we cannot jump to the conclusion that these’ 
Polish people, these quiet uneomplaining folk who fur- 
nish the sinews of industry not merely in Cleveland, but 
in Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Akron, Detroit, Toledo and 
even Chicago, have been entirely neglected by the trade 
union movement. Truth to tell, they constitute an organ- 
ization problem before which the most aggressive and 
intelligent movement might well pause. 


A superficial survey of the reasons for their hard con- 
ditions, for their failure to organize and for their apathy 
in the face of oppression might reveal some of these 
factors: 


1. <A deep feeling of fear brought over from the old 
days of Czarism in Poland when opposition to authority 
—any authority whether of the police, religion or the 
boss—met an immediate and stern punishment. 


2. The peculiar strength of the Polish Catholic re- 
ligion over its adherents. In a strange land, the Poles - 
have turned almost instinctively for advice and guidance 
to the parish priest, a fact of tremendous significance. 


3. <A distrust of their own leaders, inculcated by a 
long and disgraceful reign of fraud by Polish editors, 
lawyers, politicians, doctors and other “intelligentsia” 
over the unlearned masses. In Cleveland, for example, not 
one Polish lawyer could be found to defend—without 
an enormous fee—a countryman accused of murder with 
all the familiar apparatus of a frame-up. An American 
Civil Liberties Union lawyer of high standing before th 
Cleveland bar gladly took up the case. | 

4. A distrust of American labor organizers because 
of charges—whether true or not the writer does not know 
—that they victimized the Poles as badly as their own 


fellow-countrymen had. 
% 


* * 


Allow me to introduce my friend, whom we’ll name 
Pawlowski: 

“The more intelligent Polish workers in the steel mills 
yearn for a union. They know what a union could do 
for them because many of their friends are in the build- 


ing trades. They compare their conditions with those of 
the union building workers. But what are they to do? 

“It is easy to strike against a little construction boss. 
But our bosses are the subsidiaries of the Steel Trust.” 

“And who would lead us? We have not developed 
. good leadership among ourselves. And we remember too 
well the steel strike when that rascally organizer came 
among us.” 

“He drove into town in a Ford and started collecting 
dues and initiation fees. Everyone joined. Then came the 
strike call and we responded 100 per cent with the other 
steel workers. But by that time our organizer was riding 
a Buick and pretty soon he disappeared. We were left 
alone, without relief, without leadership. Our people be- 
come discouraged, the priests were busy all the while 
and our business men were yelline through our Polish 
newspapers that we must go back to work. 

“And so we did. But we still remember that and so we 
fear to strike, even to organize a union. If the company 
spies don’t get us, the little band of us who ‘still talk 
unionism fall before the fear and apathy of our own peo- 
ple who suffer terribly now but fear that they would 
suffer more in another strike.” 

But perhaps our friend Pawlowski dwells too much in 
_the past. Then let us hear Goscka. Goscka is a member 
of a railroad brotherhood, a born promoter and an in- 
veterate politician of the better sort. He hovers between 
the depths of despair and the heights of confidence. 

He enters my office triumphantly waving the latest edi- 
tion of the Polish Catholic weekly paper. “Look,” he 
gloats, pointing to the English column. And _ there, 
phrased in rather awkward English perhaps, is an ardent 
appeal for Sacco and Vanzetti, equal in spirit to any 
labor editorial yet written about the two victims of 
Massachusetts injustice. A truly tremendous achievement, 
considering the character of the paper. 


This indefatigable propagandist, who had swung the 
Polish daily over to the LaFollette cause, is now work- 
ing to liberalize the Catholic paper. Next week Goscka 
reports he has been placed on the political committee of 
the Polish Chamber of Commerce, there to present labor’s 
side in local electoral matters. 


“But what about a little union activity down there on 
Broadway (Little Poland’s Main Street) ?” I ask. 

Goscka shrugs his shoulders. “The thinkers are the 
rulers,” he answers apocryphally, ending up with a florid 
peroration from E. Haldeman-Julius, evidently the H. L. 
Mencken of the Midwest. 

The topic is a painful one to him, for he shies off at 
any or no opportunity. Pinned down, he answers: 

“Well, what’s the use of all this work I’m doing, if 


not to back up the progressives among the Polish people 


when they are in trouble?” 

“But can’t we also be doing some actual organization 
work among the steel workers and machine shop work- 
ers?” comes my inquiry. 

The problem is too big, and there is no answer. 


+ * * 


Cleveland’s problem is not merely a Polish and a steel 
mill problem. Other nationalities, principally the Hun- 
garians, the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs are main 
ingredients in the Fifth City’s industrial population. And 
steel mills are just one of the many industries; in fact 
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they are the outposts of steel, which centers in the Mahon- 
ing Valley and down into Pittsburgh along the Allegheny 
and Monongahela. Indeed, the fabrication of steel into 
machinery, engines and equipment of every sort is Cleve- 
land’s main basic reason for existence. Trucks and sew- 
ing machines, tools and forgings, every implement needed 
for a civilization founded upon iron and steel, are turned 
out of Cleveland. Midway in America’s industrial belt, 
it enjoys admirable distribution facilities. It is in the 
center, too, of primary production, with the ore boats 
of Lake Superior dumping at her docks and long trains 
of coal winding down from Ohio and West Virginia 
valleys. 

It is more akin to Detroit, also a steel fabrication town, 
than to Pittsburgh. Toledo is just Cleveland on a smaller 
scale. So are Erie, Ashtabula, Painesville, Lorain along 
the south shore of Lake Erie. Roughly, the union prob- 
lems of the cities stretching along Lake Erie up to De- 
troit, the very heart of the Ruhr of America, are sub- 
stantially alike. With native Americans, there are the mid- 
Europeans in all these cities (Cleveland for example is 
the geographical center of America’s Jugoslav popula- 
tion) ; the employers generally are intelligent, alert and 
aggressively non-union; the industries are about the same. 


Among notable differences must be mentioned Cleve- 
land’s progressivism. In 1924, Cleveland and Milwaukee ~ 
were the only major cities to swing to LaFollette. Out- 
standing progressives of national note, such as Peter Witt 
and Marie Wing, are influential members of its city 
council. Three big railroad brotherhoods have their head- 
quarters there. The city has a heritage of progressive tra- 
dition from the days of Tom Johnson, of 3-cent fare fame. 


* + # 


The problem of the unorganized in Cleveland can be 
summarized roughly in this manner: 


1. Prosperity for the underlying population is no 
more real in Cleveland than any other industrial center. 
Hundreds of thousands live below the comfort line; the 
city’s industrial leaders can boast of Negro slums equal 
in squalor to the worst in Dixie. 


2. The liberalization of the foreign workers contin- 
ues. Their papers are becoming somewhat less mercenary. 
The isolation of the foreign language groups from the 
rest of Cleveland and America is being visibly permeated 
by English columns in their papers, by discussions of 
local and-national politics, by the spreading influence of 
labor ideas. The former towering position of the corrupt 
fereign language newspapers which customarily sold out 
to the steel trust and other employers during big strikes is 
being undermined by the growth of a sturdy labor and 
progressive press. Some of these papers, such as Radnik, 
the national Jugoslav paper; Americke Delnisty Listy, the 
strong Cleveland Czech socialist weekly; and the Cleve- 
land progressive Hungarian weekly will give most valu: 
able aid in a union campaign. 


3. The leadership problem is not a hopeless one. 
Fleeced so consistently by their own fellow countrymen, 
they place touching confidence in American leaders, once 
they are convinced of the native’s sincerity and honesty. 
Among their own ranks, too, are young men who will 
hitch their wagons to the labor star if only labor has 
some program with fire and spirit. Naturally they are 
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not greatly inspired by some examples of native craft 
unionism in action. 

4, The knotty problem of the attack on the employers 
has not been approached, much less solved. Certain shops 
are more vulnerable. Research should indicate them. Stra- 
tegy, given the heteregenous working force and the ag- 
gressiveness of the bosses, is yet to be evolved. 

5. In an intelligently planned fight, unionists could 
count on the moral support of a great portion of Cleve- 
land’s million people. Two of the dailies are fairly liber- 
al and a financial apparatus could be erected with as- 
surances of local relief. Certain progressive leaders 
would be towers of strength in a union campaign. 

6. The trade union movement would be an asset in 
such a drive. Although its strength is centered chiefly in 


the building trades, yet it has real influence and good ma- 
chinery. The Cleveland building trades are being sub- 
jected to stiff attacks from a so-called Citizens Committee 
which has a war chest of. $5,000,000 and instructions to 
break the back of the unions. The Building Laborers 
have had to abandon their fight for a $1 an hour scale 


while the Painters have lost a protracted strike; clearly 


the building trades have their hands full. 


7. An imperative need is a central skeleton organiza- 
tion which could be expanded easily for research, mobil- 
ization of speakers and organizers and for relief work. 
A branch of the American Bureau for Industrial Freedom 
would be ideal in such a capacity and might well be 
the way to open wide the door of trade unionism to 
Cleveland’s 250,000 non-union toilers. 


Negro Workers at the Crossroads 


By THOMAS L. DABNEY 


HAT should be the attitude of Negro Workers 

WV to the trade union Movement? Should they 

join white labor or support the capitalists? 

Should they be opportunists and content them- 
selves with the role of scabs and strike-breakers or 
should they form unions of their own? 

These are some of the perplexing problems that con- 
front Negro Workers. And there is the great diversity of 
opinion on these questions. Not only the rank and fie, 
but the leaders of the race, are hopelessly divided as to 
the action that Negro workers should take: Many 
Negroes, like Dr. Hubert H. Harrison of New York and 
Prof. Kelly Miller of Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., adhere strictly to the philosophy of social soli- 
_darity as opposed to class solidarity. Others like Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, editor of the Crisis and Mr. Charles 

S. Johnson of OpporRTUNITY, subscribe to a more liberal 

‘policy. A few Negroes like A. Philip Randolph are 
proponents of the theory of the class struggle and are 
staunch trade unionists. 

Ten years ago the outstanding problem of Negro 
workers was that of breaking into the trades held ex- 
clusively by white workers. Although this is still fight- 
ing ground, the advance made by the race during the 
years since the war has precipitated new problems. So 
long as Negro workers were confined to the less com- 


peting and comparatively unimportant jobs and trades 


in which trades unions have made little head-way, the 
question of organization was not paramount. 


War Brought Changes 


Today the situation has changed. The war, with its 
consequent increase in demand for skilled and unskilled 
labor, greatly aided the efforts of Negro workers to 
secure more and better jobs in industry. And Negroes 
proved to be such good laborers that their permanency 
in the skilled and semi-skilled trades now.seems assured. 
And the race is making advances along these lines every 
year. In 1920 between 400,000 and 500,000 Negroes 
had secured jobs in the industrial cities of the North. 
Most of these were migrants from the agricultural dis- 


tricts of the South, pargicularly (Mississippi and 
Louisiana! * 

The success of Negro workers in industry is. attested 
by the fact that a great many plants retained them, de- 
spite the falling off in production since 1922 and 1923. 
In the latter year there were something like 16,000 
Negroes, or 21 per cent of the total number of workers, 
employed in the steel mills in and around Pittsburg. 
Following the war-time peak of production, when the 
plants began to reduce their labor force, many Negroes 
were dropped from the pay-rolls the same as the whites, 
but in several cases they were retained in large numbers. 
Thus, the A. of M. Byers Company kept their entire 
force of Negro workers, and the Clark Mills of the 
Carnegie Steel Company had in 1923 a Negro labor 
force equal to 42 per cent and in 1924 a force equal to 
56 per cent of their total labor supply.f 


. Negro workers have made a decided advance in other 
industries. In New Jersey, for example, they have be- 
come an important factor in the building trades. A 
large number of them have jobs as hod carriers, brick- 
masons and carpenters.{ : 


The fortunes of Negro workers vary from city to 
city and to some extent in regard to trade. Even in New 
Jersey, where such an advance has been made in the 
building trades, a Negro can not become a licensed plum- 
ber or steam-fitter. In St. Paul, Columbus and other 
cities—especially the smaller industrial centers—Negroes 
are greatly opposed by white labor, who fear their 
competition. In Kansas Negroes can not secure jobs in 
plumbing, electricity and printing.§ 

The conflicts in recent years between Negro workers 
and white workers are symptomatic of the present 
strained relations between these two groups. The race 


*Report of Dr. George E. Haynes, Division of Economics 
—Dept. of Labor, 1920. 

fJohn L. Clark—Opportunity, March, 1926, pp. 87, 88. _ 

tOpportunity—March, 1926, p. 93. 


§Opportunity—March, 1926. 


riots in Chicago in 1919, the outbreaks more recently 
in Detroit, Carteret and other localities have strong 
economic implications. They show that white labor is 
not at all friendly to Negro labor on the job, despite the 
professed friendliness and interest on the part of certain 
labor leaders. True enough, Negro workers have made 
great gains in industry, but these gains have not been 
made without increased suspicions, emmity and conflicts 
between the races. 


Employers, quick to profit by any unfavorable de- 
velopments within the working class, have taken advant- 
age of the strained relations between Negro and White 
workers, and in some cases, no doubt, have abetted the 
movement among white workers to antagonize Negro 
workers in certain plants. 


Barring the. Negro 


Some trade union leaders have done just as bad if 
not worse than the capitalists. Certain trade unions 
have barred Negro workers because of their avowed op- 
position to the bugbear of social equality. 


‘Last winter the writer sent letters of inquiry to a 
large number of trade unions regarding their attitude 
to Negro workers who nominally fall within their juris- 
diction. My letter to the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
brought the following reply. 


“Our constitution provides that all white persons, male 
or female... shall be eligible to membership.” 


In reply to my question as to the reason for the organ- 
ization’s opposition to Negroes as members Mr. Mufson 
wrote: “You can answer ... yourself. It’s social.” 


Charles S. Johnson, director of the department of re- 
search and investigation made an extensive investigation 
of the relation of various trade unions to Negro workers. 
Mr. Johnson made his report at the annual conference 
of the National Urban League last February. According 
to Mr. Johnson, “While but eight local unions still ex- 
pressly bar the Negro from membership—there are less 


than 115 to which he is yet admitted without any lines 


being drawn.” Many unions that do not have constitu- 
tional provisions against Negroes as members have other 
means of barring them. | 

Some trade union leaders explain that the majority of 
Negro workers can not join trade unions because they 
are not working in the organized trades. Others along 
with the rank and file oppose them in certain plants be- 
cause they are not organized. The American Federation 
of Labor puts the issue up to the various crafts and in- 
ternationals. | 

Meantime, Negro workers are receiving all sorts of 
advice and admonition from White and Negro -leaders 
and the capitalists. The latter say that they have no 
objection to hiring Negro workers. They lay claim to 
an impersonal interest in the matter; but maintain that 
White workers are making the objections. On the other 
hand, some trade union leaders say that Negroes are not 
organizable—because they do not adhere to the princi- 
ples of trade unionism and because many are not em- 
ployed in the organizing trades. And finally there are 
some Negro leaders who warn Negroes against making 
common cause with the White trade unionists. Some 
Negroes, who advise the race against joining the trade 
union Movement, are men of prominence and influence. 
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Prof. Kelly Miller of Howard University wrote an article 
for the AMERICAN Mercury for October, 1925, in which 
he said: “Logic aligns the Negro with labor, but good 
sense arrays him with capital.” A goodly number of 
Negro editors do not.believe that Negro workers should 
support White labor as against the capitalists. Certain 
Negro organizations have advised Negro workers against 
connecting themselves with trade unions or any radical 
organization or Movement. Typical of these is the Im- 
proved Protective Order of Elks of the World. This 
Negro fraternity passed the following resolution at its — 
convention in Richmond, Virginia in August 1925: 


Whereas, it is clear to those of us who have studied 
the bad results of other like movements where those of 
our race-group lose positions through union agitators and 
strike leaders, that unionism is calculated to do our peo- 
ple all sorts of harm and injure them with the “employing 
class in America; therefore be it 


Resolved, that we recommend that the methods used 
by the great industrial organizations of the country in 
relation to employee representation plans be used as a 
pattern to form organizations of workers within our 
group, wherein the interests of both employer and em: 
ployee will be presented, and be it further 


Resolved, that it be the sense of the Improved Benevo- 
lent Protective Order of Elks of the World in Annual 
Convention assembled to discourage Bolshevism, Soviet- 
ism, Communism and the like within the race; and be it’ 
still further 


Resolved, that it be the continued policy of our people 
everywhere to live up with best class of American citizen- 
ship, which in the last analysis all over our great country 
constitute the large employers of labor. And we empha- 
size the value to our race group of standing squarely back 
of capital in this country, to the end that we may con- 
tinue the economic development set in motion during the 
last five years. And finally, be it 


Resolved that it be the policy of the leaders in the 
Improved Benevolent Protective Order of Elks of the 
World, in their efforts to husband, strengthen and further 
the industrial destinies of our people, that we discourage 
and discredit all forms of uniovism and economic radical- 
ism as presented to us by white labor agitators, and their 
tools, and that we pursue only those policies which will 
hasten the day of brotherly love amongst men of every 
race and color and creed and nationality to the point 
where we can all of us sincerely sing, “My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee.” . 


Another warning to Negro workers was sent out some 
months ago by the Allied Economic Alliance. This 
warning reads: 


“The Voice of Danger!” 


Steel, iron, coal and other cardinal necessities for mod- © 
ern life must be produced and these great industries havs 
been opened up to you in spite of the labor unions that 
seek to bar you and shut the door of opportunity in your 
face. ‘Unions have barred you from most of the building 
trades and if the great industries had not opened up you 
would have been forced to hang your head and turn your 
face to the land of quiet and oppression. 

You have been able to thrive in the great industrial 
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and railroad centers of the North and unskilled and un- 
trained men have been able to look up to a bright horizon 
of life. You have caught the spirit of progress and you 
are buying your own homes, developing your own busi- 
ness and educating your children. The wealth of America 
gave you the chance. 

Should you now listen to the voice that demoralized 
Russia and brought starvation to millions of men, you 
will defeat your own purposes. Sit tight in the saddle 
and you will eventually work out your own destiny. The 
world is watching and shouid you prove ungrateful to 
those faithful few who broke the shackles cf peonage and 
serfdom; you will be unwise. 


Ten Thousand of you are now earning livelihoods from | 


the great arteries of traffic and travel—the railroads. Ten 
thousand of you are getting closer and closer to the heart 
of humanity because of your faithful service and intimate 
contact. The railroads and the common carriers have 
given you a new perspective on life. Do not jeopardize 
your position, nor your strategic opportunity. The future 
is rosy for you if you are level-headed. 


The voice of the labor union is the voice of danger, 
betrayal and destruction. Do not heed it. Much is in 
store for you, either prosperity and happiness or trouble 
and disaster. 


Such statements as the foregoing are partially true— 
true enough to keep Negro workers in a state of in- 
decision and quandary. Thus Negroes blunder along with 
no clear-cut policy in any direction, hoping all the while 
that labor will change its policy of opposition and 
indifference. 


Many of the leaders and members of trade unions do 
not understand the psychology of Negro workers with 
respect to the Labor Movement. In principle and theory 
Negro workers to a considerable extent favor trade 
unionism. The philosophy of the Labor Movement has 
a tremendous appeal for them; but they have learned by 
bitter experience that the theory of trade unions is one 
thing and their practice is another. There are cases where 
Negro trade union members were loyal and faithful to 
the organization, going out on strikes and supporting 
the campaigns for higher wages and better working con- 
ditions only to lose their jobs when the settlement was 
made with the employers. 


Opportunity for February last published the follow- 
ing item relative to the action of a certain union toward 
its Negro members: 7 


“During the strike of April, 1924, the union went 


around and scouted all of the colored—by ruse to join 
the union, they collected $3.00 for an application to join 
and after the strike were kicked out.” 


This is the situation which White labor must under- 
stand and face. It is not a quesion of Negro workers 
preferring a revival church meeting, as Hilmar Raush- 
enbush intimated last year in a series of lectures on the 
problems of the coal industry at Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege; but it is largely one of whether Negroes can de- 
pend on the professed friendship and interest of White 
workers in the face of their narrow, selfish and dis- 
criminatory practices. 


200,000 in Unions 
That Negro workers: are amenable to the philosophy 


of trade unionism is attested by the fact that more than 
200,000 Negroes belong to trade unions. The majority 


of them are in the trades in which Negroes have a 


monopoly or are engaged in large numbers such as rail- 
way workers, longshoremen, hod carriers and building 
laborers. 


The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters organized 
August 25, 1925, has had a marvelous success. Some- 
thing like 7,000 of the 10,000 Negroes employed on 
railroads as porters have joined the Brotherhood. The 
writer has attended several of their public meetings in 
New York and can say from experience that speakers 
seldom meet such enthusiastic and responsive audiences 
as were present at these meetings of the porters. 


‘The Brotherhood of Dining Car Employees has mem- 
bers on twelve railroads and include under its jurisdic- 
tion 4,000 men—3,000 of whom are members of the 
Brotherhood. In Norfolk, Virginia and vicinity above 
1,900 Negro longshoremen belong to the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. There are approximately 
29,000 Negroes in the International Hod Carriers’ 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union of America. 


Because of the attitude of the conservative element in 
the American Federation of Labor, Negro workers seem 
to be skeptical of the Movement. Taking advantage of 
this situation the more radical groups are the most vigil- 
ant and energetic. 


With such an outlook before them, what should Negro 
workers do? Should they remain loyal to Capital or 
join Labor despite the past and present attitude of White 
labor? Should Negro workers continue their policy of 
conservatism or accept the proferred offers of the radi- 
cals? What Negroes are likely to do is of more interest 


than what the reclused learned sage thinks they should 
do. 





NEGRO UNIONIZATION SUCCESSES 


M in: has already been accomp’ished in the field of Negro unionization. The achievement up to date 


in that field—particularly in the last year—is inspiring, 


forthcoming issue. 


Its complete story will be told in a near- 


Out of it we can learn to Go On and do more of it. The coming harvest for the 


unions among white and black workers, alike, will be a mighty one—if we continue, with further energy, to 


pound at our non-union citadels! 





Are Women “Just Women’? 


Important Role of Union Auxiliaries’ 


By FANNIA M. COHN 


HE worker’s wife is invited to a meeting. It pro- 
mises to be interesting—and more. She has high 
hopes of finding at it solutions to many of the 


problems that burden her mind, answers to her 


vexing questions. She awaits it eagerly, discussing it with 


her fellow housewives. And in the late afternoons, when. 


she sits alone, her housework done, her children out of 
doors, her husband not yet home from work, she thinks 
about it, trying earnestly to organize her thoughts, to pre- 
pare herself to join in the discussions at the meeting. 

It assumes great significance for her. She will be one 
of its principal figures. The meeting will be devoted to 
discussion of matters important to her. She begins to 
feel that it will be almost as important as the meetings 
her husband attends. She dares to imagine that after she 
has participated in a few such discussions and helped to 
build an organization, the problems confronting her hus- 
band will not any longer be a mystery to her. She will 
be qualified then, she hopes, to talk of them with him. 
There will be a common understanding of social and 
economic questions which she hopes will lead ultimately 
to the development of a new friendship between them. 

So she dreams. But one evening after supper while her 
husband is comfortably smoking his pipe, she turns the 
talk to the meeting. All her enthusiastic hopes for it 
come pouring out. Her husband’s eyes crinkle, he draws 
his pipe slowly from his mouth and turns a good natured 
but evidently amused gaze at her. She is shocked, dis- 
appointed, chagrined—her enthusiasm chilled. For a 
moment there is silence. 

Then her husband speaks gaily—“Oh, a meeting—a 
woman’s meeting. Men excluded!” 

A knock at the door interrupts him. In response to his 
invitation, a young man enters, a fellow trade unionist. 
His appearance urges the husband on. “Oh, John, come 
in, sit down. We have important news for you. Do you 
know the revolution our wives are making?” 

John, appreciating the jest—“No. What kind? What’s 
going to happen?” 

Husband, “Why, don’t you know our wives are being 
called to a meeting to discuss all our problems? No hus- 
bands admitted. Secret decisions. Now we can rest as- 
sured that all our difficulties are over. Yes, the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary will take care of everything for us.” “Oh, says 
John, “you needn’t worry about them. I’ve heard from 
some fellows in other towns that it’s only a woman’s 
organization. Their wives belong to it, but all they do 
is get up chicken parties, teas—strawberry festivals. And 
in convention week, the auxiliaries come in handy. While 
the men are busy, they keep the women happy with their 
auxiliary convention.” 

These are characteristic attitudes of some of our good 
trade union husbands who have not been emancipated 
from the old fashioned masculine attitude towards wom- 
en. Kept busy every day working, supporting families, 


participating actively in the affairs of their trade union, 
they fail to appreciate how great a social force women 
can become in the labor movement. 

They take women at women’s own estimate of them- 
selves. Working women and housewives lack confidence 
in their own abilities and possibilities, quite naturally 
since as a group they have had only limited experience 
in our labor movement in particular and in social acti- 
vities in general. Almost the first generation of women 
is now at work in the labor movement and must have al- 
lowances made for it. 


If our good husband, the trade unionist, realized all 
this, he would not scorn his wife’s prospective meeting 
but encourage her to attend it. His careless remarks pre- 
vent her from gaining confidence in her own abilities 
to function as a constructive force in the labor move- 
ment and so make the dismissal of ladies’ auxiliaries as 
confined merely to chicken suppers only more true. 


In a certain city, for instance, the husbands object to 
the formation of ladies’ auxiliaries because they feel that 
such organizations would become mere clubs for gossip. 
They are afraid that women who lack experience in the 
labor movement may waste their time and energy in 
quarreling with each other. Do these good husbands ask 
themselves why women’s activities should be so fruitless 
in the labor movement while organizations of every other 
kind find women most valuable participants in their 
work? 


Though the worker’s home has hardly been affected 
by modern inventions in comparison with industry, yet 
the housewife has been freed from much of the drudgery 
of housework. No longer must she spend all her time in 
keeping her house going. She devotes less and less time. 
to knitting and sewing. The increased use of steam heat 
and electricity is even now tremendously lightening her 
burden. She is gaining more leisure and the question 
of what to do with that leisure grows ever more import- 
ant. It should not take much thought for us to realize 
that this released energy of the housewife can be effec- 
tively and constructively directed for social progress. 

But even in our age of large scale production and cen- 
tralized authority, of congregation into large commun- 


ities where the group continually replaces the individu- 
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al, we still recognize the fact that the group derives its 
intelligence from the individuals who compose it. Work- 
ers’ wives can thus only be useful as a group when each 
of them is given an opportunity for development for a 
collective purpose in a labor environment. This is a 
task for the labor movement. 

The wife and mother has another claim for preparation 
for the great task of meeting new conditions—her influ- 
ence over her children. Today trade union parents are 
always being hurt to discover suddenly that their children 
are, to say the least, indifferent to the labor movement 
to which their parents have dedicated their lives, to which 
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they feel they owe both their improved material condi- 
tions and their improved standing in our social life. They 
are deeply grieved often at finding the children even 
hostile to the labor movement. 

Now the mother has a profound influence over the 
children. A recent study showed that the world’s great 
men and women owed much of their development to 
the encouraging influence of their mothers. Psycholo- 
gists, whatever their disagreements, do not dispute the 
influence of surroundings upon man. This home atmo- 
sphere is so largely influenced by the mother that her 
part in the formation of habits and attitudes in the 
children cannot be overestimated. She can inculcate in- 
terest, ideals and respect for a movement if she, herself, 
understands and respects it. But the children are reluct- 
ant to heed her or their father unless they feel that these 
elders know what they are talking about. Since the 
world will be what the children of today (the men of the 
future) are prepared to make it, the importance of keep- 
ing the mothers informed as to the labor movement is 
evident. 

Workers function through trade unions. There they 
learn to act collectively for the good of the group. And 
that group steadily expands until at last it embraces the 
whole world. The worker begins to think of workers 
living everywhere and more and more responds to their 
appeal for assistance in their struggle for a better and 
happier world for all. There, too, he learns how to re- 
alize his ideals through action. There he learns to take 
responsibility in his activities for the many. Through 
all this, he gains confidence in his own abilities and 
those of his group. His character, his personality, his 
inherent talents are given an opportunity to develop there. 

Is there any reason why his wife should not be offered 
the same opportunity? Can not she, too, respond to the 
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same demands of life and the interests of her group? 
Can there not be aroused in her the same interest in the 
happiness of humanity upon which depends the happi- 
ness of herself and her family? 

There already exist organizations through which wom- 
en can function, the Ladies’ Auxiliaries (I wish they were 
called women’s auxiliaries). There is no reason why 
they should not be made the agency by which an educa- 
tional program for workers’ wives is made effective. 
Even their devotion to sociability which causes the men 
such amusement today could be turned to use. Socia- 
bility is much to be desired and women can turn their 
talent for arranging social affairs which promote good 
fellowship to double account, for at these occasions when 
they bring men and wonien together for enjoyment and 
gayety, they can introduce some educational work. 


Indeed, there is already one organization introducing 
such a project—the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the International 
Association of Machinists. Its educational committee, 
in accordance with the instructions of their last conven- 
tion, has prepared an elaborate scheme of educational 
activities. We are sure that the working out of their 
plan will be watched with interest and will encourage 
other organizations to follow their example. 


The Auxiliaries should be developed. Women should 
be encouraged to take advantage of them where they 
already exist. Men should be made aware of their pos- 
sibilities. Then we feel sure that instead of carelessly 
dismissing them, as “only women’s organizations”, men 
will encourage their wives to join them, to band together 
with their sisters whose economic and social interests are 
identical with their own. And through the Auxiliaries, the 
great social force that is in women can be made more 
valuable to the labor movement. - 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT MORALS 
Father George and Little Dumb-Dumb 


Cross the Delaware 
By BILL BROWN, Boomer 


ATHERING one’s country is a darn sight worse than mothering anything or anybody. You can take 
that from me. If poor old George Washington was to come back, he’d start right in and found a 
Birth Control Society—for the Prevention of Conception of New Nations. 

It’s the blamest luck of all, if you get to be the Father of a Moral Country, like our own. Your 
children stamp the Father after their own image and likeness. They make you so confounded Moral that 
you wouldn’t know yourself if you seen yourself in the mirror or the Hall of Fame. They just naturally 
take all the immorality outta you, till you haven’t got any life left. 

Look what they’ve gone and done to poor old George. Philip Guedala gives it all away in that book 
of his, “FATHERS OF THE REVOLUTION”. (There’s a lotta step-fathers in that book, by the way, parading 
as the real guys.) “The father of his country has been deprived of his identity by his children.” Think of 
that! His happy heirs have repaid him “with a withered nosegay of schoolgirl virtues.” They don’t even 
let him cuss or drink or tell a litile lie. (George Dip like those things!) They just took him and drained 
all the blood outta him, and made him up into a stuffed Mummy of Morality. And there he sits, you under- 
stand, in pictures and statues and everything, without blinking an eyelash—reminding us, one and all, 
what a Moral people we are. . 

Life in this here country, anyway, has become just one Moral thing after another. You kinda 


remember—if you’ve got a good memory—about those big headlines in ihe newspapers—gee, it seems a 
whale of a time ago: All about 


- MORAL TURPITUDE 


Well, we pretty near came to forgetting all about that. Except, we knowed it was something or 
other that got a Countess on the front pages of the newspapers, all over the world. And we all sorta wished 
we knew just what to do, to get to be MoraL TurpPiruDINOUS so we could get all that free advertising, you 
understand. But we never did find out. | 

So, we all settled down to getting poisoned by the Government and other liitle thrills of that kind 
—playful-like—when here comes Little Dumb-Dumb and crosses the Delaware. Just like Washington did 
150 years ago, you understand! And of course, he makes a speech. And of course, he’s gotta go and spring 
a Moral saying on us, all of a sudden. That saying means NOTHING so much that we all break our heads 
to find out if there’s not Something in it. And so we get: 


MORAL DISARMAMENT 


That’s what the whole world’s got to do, by hickory, says Little Cal. Especially Nicaragua. We’re 
going to make those guys down there so blamed Moral, that they’ll become as mummified as poor old 
George. Those Moral Marines—what did such nice things to the Haiti people for the National City Bank, 
just killing a few thousand and sticking up a few thousand and playing around with them in that Moral 
manner, you understand—they’re going to put the Fear of Wall Street into them there inferior peoples in 
Nicaragua, you can bet. | 

We gotta Divine call to Moralize the whole darn world. Of course, we “Say It with Battleships.” 
(We’re disarming fast by building more and more, and ordering more poison gas.) But—that’s the 
Moral part! | \ 

Yes—in the clear winter air, from the banks of the Delaware, comes Calvin’s clarion call, in that 
old familiar nasal twang: “Love one another, and get ready to shoot!” Can’t you just see the little feller, 
though, dressed up like Cupid the God of Love—which isn’t much dressed at all—flitting about, “moral- 
ly disarming” the world? | 

Well, my think is—and it may not be much—that what we need is a little ImmoRAL DISARMAMENT. 
If the fellow-workers around this here globe will just take it in their beans Nor to fight, that might not 
be so strictly Moral, but it would be Disarmament. It would be a lotta more fun to see Rockefeller and 
Morgan and Doheny going down there to Mexico and fighting with Calles and Morones and Obregon single- 
handed, than for us to be placing ourselves in fronta cannons for the sake of their Holy Oils. 

After all, Moral Turpitude and Moral Disarmament are too much alike. They’re too blamed 
Moral! ; 
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THE OLD LADY’S FRIGHT 


“The Bo'shevies will get you 


If you don’t watch out!” 


—Senator Norris’ poem on Kellogg 
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Genesis at West Lynn 


Continued Epic of a Company Union 


By LOUIS FRANCIS BUDENZ 


Il. RISE OF THE REAL UNIONS 


T was the summer of 1918. July, to be exact. We 
| were all engaged in a reputed “War for Democracy.” 
With blood-lust in our eyes, we were rushing hither 
and thither, bayoneting and bludgeoning the Hun. 
Not merely in No Man’s Land, but over here in He-Man’s 
Land were we absorbed in wiping from the face of the 
earth those “whelps of Satan.” At Collinsville, Ill., we 
strung up the entire Teutonic brood in human efligy, as 
we crushed out the palpitating life of Richard Prager. 
“Democracy” was on everyone’s lips, but it was absent 
from quite a few American hearts. | 
Steady, good friends, steady! There were cheery signs 
in the midst of this enveloping darkness. “Democracy” 
was not absent from the hearts of millions of our work- 
ers. In a crude way it was present at West Lynn. Blind- 
ed by their long years in the depths of Open Shoppery, 
the men and women there came, blinking, toward the 


light. July—great month of divinely-mad mass move- . 


ments—was the Day of Genesis for the “lower classes” 
in Lynn’s General Electricdom. 

The Manager of the Lynn Works at that time was W. C. 
Fish. The General Electric Company itself will probably 
admit today, with some apology, that Mr. Fish measured 
up pretty well to the correct definition of an Industrial 
Czar. When the first flutterings of unrest were visible 
in the Works, he resorted to the time-honored method 
of attempting to cow the workers through the discharge 
of the more active spirits. There was Leslie Taylor, 
‘living then at 124 Vine Street, in the city of Lynn. We 
quote what happened to him, and how it happened, from 
the official record of the “Hearing Before the (Massa- 
chusetts) State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation 
In Regard to the Strike at the General Electric Com- 
pany.” Under examination by William A. Nealy, Secre- 
tary of the Lynn Central Labor Union and District Rep- 
resentative of the American Federation of Labor, Taylor 
testified to his discharge as follows: 

..“Q. When were you discharged? 

“A. Monday, the 5th of July. Monday morning about 

15 minutes past seven. 
~“Q. How long did you work for the Company? 

“A. I think going on eight years. 

“Q. What was the reason given for your discharge? 

“A. Mr. Henderson came in that morning and told me, 
‘Taylor, you are not needed any longer. | was coming 
over Sunday to discharge you, but | didn’t want to.’ I! 
asked Mr. Henderson what I did. He says, ‘Taylor, you 
know just as well as | do.’ | said, ‘No, Mr. Henderson, | 
don’t know except you told me.’ He says, ‘Yes, Taylor, 
you know I had orders from the office to discharge you.’ 
I said I knew I joined the union. He told me if | had 
waited | would make more money in the following week 
than I ever made in the General since I been there.” 


“Mr. Henderson” was the foreman in Building 59. 
Taylor was relieved of his job in the midst of an over- 
load of work at the plant—war-time work, that hurried, 
rushing, feverish thirst for more production that marked 
those days. During the week prior to his discharge, he, 
able workman, had been at his tools for seven days, for 
a total of 82 hours. His whole story is summed up in 
those few words in his economical phraseology: “T al- 
ways did my work well, and I had it from the Deferred 
Classification (Department) that on account of my good 
work I was essential for the General Electric, and for 
joining the union they discharged me.” 


“Firing” and an Upset 


Across the pages of the testimony there pass the shad- 
ows of man after man, “let out” in like manner and for 
like cause. Here is John J. Conley, of Beverly, Mass., 
discharged as early as July 10th, at 10.30 A. M. He was 
dismissed much more gently than Taylor, given a dis- 
charge slip, which Taylor did not get; even quizzed by 
the employment department about “taking another posi- 
tion.” By the 15th, as you will understand further on, 
the company was in something of a panic. Its action 
was hasty, precipitous, harsh. 


There is easy accounting for that. By the 15th it knew 
that it had a man-sized job on its hands, in stemming the 
tide of unionism. Following Conley’s discharge, this man 
and that had been picked off—all, oddly enough, secret 
members of “the union” or actively sympathetic with 
union agitation. On Friday, the 12th, something hap- 
pened which upset Mr. Fish’s program considerably. It 


is narrated in the testimony by Charles D. Keaveney, In- 
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ternational Organizer for the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Sara handled the strike admirably, by the way, 


from his previous experiences at Schenectady. He says: 


“On Friday, July 12th, I was in the city of Boston and 
came back from Boston about five o’clock, and coming 
into the (union) hall I found about 49 to 50 men and 
women assembled in the hall. I asked them what the 
trouble was that they were assembled there, and they 
said one of their members, Mr. Glassett, has been dis- 
charged for what they believed to be union sympathies, 
and they came out of the plant in protest to the dis- 
charge.” 


That was the beginning. Thereafter, events followed 
one another in dazzling succession. On the next (Satur- 
day) night the union organizers called a mass meeting 
for the workers of the plant. About 1500 responded, 
crowding the hall, filled with the first burst of union 
enthusiasm. In their midst, there arose seven of the 17 
persons discharged, to testify to what had occurred to 
them because of their adherence to the cause of unionism. 
Outside the hall, the foremen and other agents of Mr. 
Fish lurked, up and down the street, watching and not- 
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ing those who dared to defy the G. E. in this open man- 
ner. More discharges followed—as we have noted in the 
case of Mr. Taylor—on the following Monday morning. 


Walk-Out! 


But that sort of sniping was drawing to its close. By 
‘mass action, the workers were about to clear the Works, 
in toto—no longer leaving their fate in the hands of 
Mr. Fish. On Monday afternoon the miracle occured. 
It was then, as if by magic, that the big megaphones ap- 
peared at the gates of the Works, announcing a general 
walk-out. To the strains of union music, the thousands 
dropped their tools. Within an hour every building was 
as silent as the Deserted Village. You can read all about 
it, in detail, in the Lynn papers of those dates—on file in 
the local public library and in the newspaper offices 
themselves. It was the same sort of exhilirating mass 
action that Steve Butler (of the Musicians’ Union) and 
I had been watching earlier in the year out in St. Louis 
—when 4,000 street carmen sent their cars to the barns, 
at our signal, at 3 o’clock one Saturday afternoon in 


February, and by Wednesday found themselves a full- 
fledged, organized union. That union flourishes, even to. 


this very hour. 


Thus was the patient work of the union organizers at 
Lynn finally rewarded. One year and a half before this 
eventful day, they had first appeared at the Works gates. 
The fruit was now ripe for the picking. Even so, shall 
we again see the organization message answered there in 
the not far distant future—and at Bayonne, too, and in 
the Bethlehem, and in all sorts of other odd places. 


We can best pause here to view the central scene of 
such commotion—up to then the unchallenged domain of 
old Tyrannicus Fish and now, for the time, seething to- 

‘ward Democracy. The River Works—much larger than 
the Federal Street establishment—is described for us by 
the G. E. itself in its “Manuat For Emptoyes.” The 
copy I have is heavily finger-printed by the man who 
gave it to me, evidence of hard study on his part. (In- 
cidentally, he says of the company union plan, now in 
vogue: “Without covert threats, much as the same as Mr. 
Fish indulged in openly, this plan would not last one 
minute here.”) Says the G. E. of its Works: 

“The manufacture of eiectrical and mechanical appara- 
tus at the River Works of the General Hlectric Co., located 
in West Lynn, Mass., represents one of New England’s 
largest and most progressive industries. The River Works 
is the second in size of the Company’s plants, consisting 
of 40 large buildings, which with a number of smaller 
buildings provides a floor area of over 54 acres, normally 
employing more than 10,000 men and women. 


“In the erection of the plant, nothing was left undone 
‘to make the factories conform to the last word in modern 
building practice. By constantly adding new machinery, a 
high standard of equipment is always maintained. 


“The work at the River Works is of a great variety, and 
consequently, we find many trades represented on the 
Company’s payroll. There are steel, iron and brass foun- 
deries; carpenter, patternmaking, steam fitting and black- 
smith shops; many buildings devoted to the manufac- 
ture, assembly and testing of electrical apparatus; ma- 
chine shops working on alJl manner of equipment from 


the large power station turbine generators to the delicate, 
intricate electrical instrument. In a plant of such com- 
plex activities, a man cannot fail to find some kind of 
work that appeals to him. There is every opportunity 
for the employee to develop along his natural bent.” 


As to the peculiar ways and means of such “develop- 
ment”, we shall have something to say a bit later, in the 
chapter to follow. We have here a fairly good picture 
of the main plant, in which so much had taken place 
during that hot July. 

Tug-of-War 


Now, with the men out of the Works, there followed 
more or less of a tug-of-war. Herbert Skeffington, of 
the Federal Government, sought to have the company and 
the unions submit the various questions at issue, to the 
National War Labor Board. This, the union organizers 
readily agreed to do. But naturally, they insisted that all 
discharged men be taken back, pending the Board’s ac- 
tion. Mr. Fish pursued a more devious course. He 
hemmed and hawed, and snorted at the idea of submit- 
ting anything to anybody. He advertised in the papers, 
demanding that the men and women return to work—in 
the sacred name of the G. E. and the Presidential procla- 
mation, which he himself heeded not. He stated quite em- 
phatically before the State Board—which also stepped 
into the picture—that “a union man can work for me, 
but I am not recognizing a union.” 


Mr. Skeflington read to him the first principle of the 
War Labor Board, that “The right of workers to join 
trade unions and to bargain collectively if a union of 
3,000 representatives is recognized and formed . . . shall 
not be denied, abridged, or interfered with by the em- 
ployers in any manner whatsoever.” ‘To that he gave 
the same answer: That union people could work for him, 
but he would recognize no union. He also insisted, 
finally, in putting any arbitration matters that he might 
decide were arbitrable, up to the State Board rather 
than to the National body. 


In the end, Mr. Fish had to capitulate. His advertise- 
menis got no response. Ruefully, he faced his first labor 
trouble. The National War Labor Board came in; the 
unions were recognized. “Democracy” had been won! 
There was, of course, a string to the union recognition— 
a string which the G. E. was about to pull at steadily 
and strong. The War Board set up a form of plant or- 
ganization or of “employee representation”, side by side 
the real unions. It was to do more damage to them, in 
the two years to come, than old Tyrannicaus Fish could 
possibly do, in the face of upheaval. 


Today—tin View of the Past 


We have given a bird’s-eye view of the conditions prior 
to organization, and right up to organization, because of 
the part they played in subsequent developments and in 
the situation today. It is clear that workers, living for 
so long under such autocracy as that which characterized 
the Fish regime, would require several years of experi- 
ence to familiarize themlselves fully with the workings 
of unionism. When impeded by a dual form of organi- - 
zation, under company control—as the plant “union” was 
bound to be—the disintegration to follow could be more 
or less readily foretold. The plant organization could 
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be played against the newly-born unions, and could be 
used as a lever to bribe union men and to weaken the 
mass morale. Such speedily proved to be the case. 


At the present moment, however, it is not an altogether 
unhappy thing that a “company union” does exist. The 
alert workers are completely aware of its fraud and fak- 
ery. It has not “sold” itself by any means to those men 
who ordinarily are the spirit of any union organization 
movement within the works. Something of the same sit- 
uation, it seems, exists here, as in the city of Chicago. 
The American Plan Open Shop Conference has been 
moved to warn employers there: “Do not form any club 
of employes. It proves to be an invitation to the union 
to come in and take them over. The Engineers’ Club has 
gone lock, stock and barrel into the Hoisting Engineers 
Local.” The company union can shortly be used to pre- 
sent demands that the G. E. will never grant—demands 
that the company union exists to prevent being granted. 
Secret agitation within its organization, coupled with 
educational campaigns at the gates, will write new events 
on the walls of Electricdom in Massachusetts. , 


(It is with the financial investment chains which the 
company has forged for its workers that the unions will 
have to be most concerned. Fortunately this problem 
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also can be worked out, without injury to the workers, 
and to their eventual betterment. ) 


At the present moment, it is particularly fortunate 
that Brother Keaveney of the Electrical Workers is still 
within call. It was my privilege to spend an entire Sat- 
urday afternoon with him in Salem, going over the past 
and present situations. His resourceful conduct of the 
big strike is one of the best pieces of work done during 
the war. The fact that he is not of the “agitator” type, 
that he can readily look objectively at mistakes, that he 
has had a long experience in the General Electric itself 
—can convince anyone who cares to look into the matter, 
that the primary fault of the union decline did not rest 
with the unions. That result was brought about through 
the unscrupulous policy of the company. In industrial 
warfare it may be perfectly all right to follow such tac- 
tics, as the G. E. will undoubtedly contend. But there 
seems to be small ground for going about in the pure, 
white robes of innocence—as that company seeks to do, 
via its pen-pushers and publicity experts—when one’s 
record of anti-worker activity is as pronounced as its 
own. 


Which leads quite naturally to our next subject: The 
Company Union in Full Bloom. 
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Under the Telescope 


By M. H. HEDGES 


I. “HISTORY BE DAMNED” 


TELESCOPE is an instrument with which to 

bring far things near. It is indispensable in the 

viewing of the vast starry spaces that open in- 
terminably in the heavens; or more practically, 
in detecting moving objects at sea. It is an uncommon 
instrument. None of us consider it an indispensable part 
of his working equipment, and no worker keeps a tele- 
scope in his tool kit. In this fact we find something 
symbolical. Not only the worker, but all Americans, 
are prone to take short views. Not so long ago, Henry 
Ford was reported as saying, in effect, “History be 


damned.” 


There is something in the sweating rush of American 
life that makes the taking of long views a hardship. We 
leave that to the professor in his study, or to professional 
historians. This short-sighted attitude we decry—espe- 
cially for workers, and we frankly lay our cards on the 
table and tell you that this is a plea for more frequent 


use of imaginary telescopes. 


Why should anyone hate history? Or what is worse, 
be indifferent to it. It is a story—first of all—a tale in 
the grand style, more exciting than any you ever spun 
by an artful Dumas or Sabatini. And it is growing more 
interesting now that modern historians have learned the 
trick of writing about it in the realistic style, as a record 
of the nights and days of human, all too human men and 
women. Not for nothing have old lady professors and 
snobbish members of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution been exercised by recent biographies of 
George Washington and Benjamin Franklin, which paint 
these men as men and not as stuffed shirts tricked out 
to frighten school boys away from cigarettes. 


And history is something more than story. It is a 
moving, awful and terrifying lesson. We say this re- 
membering that there is something in Barnard Shaw’s re- 
mark that the great thing about teaching history is that no 
one learns anything from history. But Shaw is a waggish 
philosopher, and no doubt'would privately admit that 
he, Bernard Shaw, had learned something from history, 
if only the age-old sorrows of the common people. What 
this or that historian has learned from history usually 
colors all of his historical writing. For it must not be 
supposed that a history—a written record—is an im- 
partial, uncolored chronicle of events. It, like a novel, 
may carry the author’s private prejudices, and opinions, 
his pet philosophies. 

Let us set down some of the points of view with which 
historians have confronted the vast panorama of man’s 


discoverable past. 


History is a record of wars (military motive). 
History is a record of kings and rulers (civic motive). 
History is a chronicle of the lives of great men (heroic 


motive). 


History is a story of each nation’s search for fertile 
land (geographic motive). 

History is the record of epoch-making inventions and 
discoveries (scientific motives). 

History is a story of the rise and decay of cultures 
and civilizations (moralistic motive). 

History is a chronicle of man’s struggle for freedom 


‘(religious and liberalistic motive). 


History is the record of man’s literary and artistic 
achievements (aesthetic motive). 

History is the study of the place of women, the rise 
of the family (sex motive). 

History is the record of a class’s rise to power within 
gle for raw materials, their manufacture, and the quest 
for markets (economic motive). 

History is th record of a class’s rise to power within 
the state (class motive). 

History is a story of the human family, a study based 
on the likenesses between man (humanistic motive or 
international). 

Of this list—and histories have been written from 
everyone of these points of view—a worker is at once 
interested in several; in particular in (1) man’s struggle 
for freedom; (2) man’s struggle for subsistence; (3) 
labor’s struggle for power; and (4) the struggle of the 
human family for integration. And it is interesting to 
note that the last three approaches to history are modern, 
immediate, and practical. Only since the industrial revo- 
lution a hundred years ago have historians been studying 
the past with an eye on liberalistic movements, economic 
determinism, labor’s will to power, and internationalism. 


il. BABBITT BOOKS 


_In Baltimore, a young man, a worker-student, is set- 
ting a good example to all of us. He is re-reading and 
recasting history, and incidentally he is making history, 
labor history. He is not content with history writen by 
men who think the rise of big business in America is the 
only event of signal importance during the last century. 
(A professor of history at Princeton has written a five 
volume history of the United States without mention of 
American labor). He is not content with the generaliza- 
tions that lie ready-made about him, hewn out by patient 
hired men of the established order. He is scanning the 
past with fresh insight and new courage, and he is arriv- 
ing at new generalizations of interest to other worker- 
students. 

This young man—he should be called a social critic 
and historian—sits in his library—the finest private 
library of modern books this writer has seen—defying 
the spirit of modern America. He declares that knowl. 
edge is of more worth than possessions; and he apparent- 
ly prizes a modest seat in the cosmic theatre more dearly 
than a ringside chair at the world’s greatest prize-fight. 
About the time Tunny was plastering Dempsey with fancy 
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blows, V. F. Calverton, this social critic and historian, 
was sitting up nights reading the proofs of his latest 
book “Sex Expression in Literature”. His earlier work 
“The Newer Spirit” was published in 1925. This is not 
the time or place to give a minute review of the books. 
What we are interested in just now is his scholarship, 
and his point of view. 

If Calverton has a list of college degrees attached to 
his name, we do not know it. Yet he is a very learned 
young man. His learning is the kind that finds the pres- 
ent in the past, and the past in the present. He is a 
kind of continuity writer for the great scenario of the 
ages. He makes the past have meaning for worker- 
students, and he makes the present a logical survival of 
the past. | 

Calverton, as a social historian discovers four condi- 
tioning factors in the life of our age: first, economics, 
civilization’s material base; second, labor’s rise to power; 
third, the drawing together of the separated masses of 
the world; the fourth, sex as revealed by art and litera- 
ture. These strands of human volition, interpenetrating 
all society, he disentangles, and reveals in their just re- 
lations to each other. 

Take such an innocent looking phenomenon as a pop- 
ular novel. What has the struggle of capital and labor to 
do with that? Judged by the avidity with which work- 
ers lap up the popular novels which express the code of 
business men, one would think nothing. Yet Calverton 
contends that our literature, with a few salient exceptions, 
is the emanation of the business class. And the flood of 

books pouring from the presses will continue to body 
forth the code, the habits, the aspirations of one George 
Babbitt until there is a fundamental change in the social 
structure. | 


Although revolutions in aesthetics (i. e. art and 
literature) are due to revolutions in ideas, every 
revolution in ideas is a consequence of a revolu- 
tion in the social structure that the prevailing 
national conditions have produced. 


Calverton believes this fundamental social change is 
imminent as evidenced by labor’s rise to power. 

Like literary fashions, moral codes, which literature 
reveals, are popularly assumed to be unchanging through- 
out the ages. This assumption Calverton denies. He con- 
tends that moral codes are merely the social habits of the 
ruling or dominant class. His second book “Sex Expres- 
sions in Literature” is an extended illustration of this 
thesis. This scholarly and interesting work begins with 
a consideration of literature in Shakespeare’s day. Indu- 
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bitably he discloses the great dramatist’s dependence up- 
on royalty for a living, and his readiness to ridicule 
the peasant to make sport for kings. With the snuffing 
out of the glory of Elizabethan literature; came the rise 
of the business class, and a corresponding change in 
manners and morals. The Puritan, Calverton contends, 
lived a sexually suppressed life as a compensatory re- 
flex to his loose business habits. He made purity a mask 
for his cruel habits of commercial exploitation. As 


Puritan-business-man succeeded Elizabethan noble, so 


a new type treads upon the heels of a disappearing caste. 
Calverton sees the present as a mirror of the break-up of 
old morals, and the rise of an age of moral chaos under 
the dominance of big business type, with a still newer 
era on the horizon, when labor shall come to power— 
an era of decent candour. 


Hl, A NEW CIVILIZATION 
Writing in the December Lapor Acer, I said: “We can 


appeal to every man’s respect for the past. Ancestor 


worship is still a driving force in human lives. What 
about the past of labor? Who are the labor leaders of 
yesterday? Where is there an adequate story of the 
struggles of past years? We need labor poets, novelists 
and historians.” V. F. Calverton is an answer to this 
invocation to those intelligent gods that hitherto must 
direct the destinies of common men. He makes the past 
have meaning for workers. Calverton’s historical writings 
carry lightly a heavy burden of philosophy and sccial 
interpretation. They pry open a whole new world for 
study and illumination. They make room for other schol- 
ars, critics and historians to appear and to dedicate them- - 
selves to the task of revaluating literature, art and human 
conduct. | | 

We predict that other books of economic interpretation 
will appear. They will help to clarify the labor struggle, 
and in clarification they will add new strength to those 
who are battling daily for what may appear to be only 
bread and butter, but which in reality is a whole new 
civilization. | 

Encouraging signs of labor’s growing power are daily 
materializing; not only in workers’ education, but in labor 
research; not only in labor research, but in labor’s new 
interest in labor history; not only labor history, but in 
literary and social criticism. 

In December we pointed out that these secondary lines 
of defense are important to the labor struggle. We re- 
afirm this view. And we add, “Soldiers in the labor 
struggle, we shall know when labor has arrived at. its 
goal only by its books, its schools, and its art.” 





FROM THE FIRING LINE 


UR January mail-bag continues to be full of words of encouragement, for the job we have set out to do. 
With the usual warning that we can not print any large percentage of them, we wish to call your at- 
tention to one or two evidences of the vital help that we are proving to be to those men who are actually 


Doing something and not merely talking about it. 


ALFRED HorrMaNn, Organizer of the Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, affiliated with the United Textile 
Workers, writes from Paducah, Ky., of the helpfulness that Lasor Acre has been in his work. Twenty-eight 
striking workers are reading the magazine monthly—particularly enjoying the articles on company unionism. 
We mean to be of more concrete help to the textile workers, even than we have been—as their wider organization 
is one of the immediate tasks ahead. It is encouraging to know that the task Can be accomplished. 





The Drama of American History 


A New Series of “Brookwood Pages” 


By ARTHUR W. CALHOUN 


If. Drawing It Tight 


HERE is no use getting heated up about constitu- 
tions anyway, for no constitutional guarantees can 
ever be depended on to protect the weaker group. 
The dominant crowd can always make a consti- 

tution mean whatever suits its purpose. So it has always 
been with the United States constitution. 


Take that clause in the constitution whith says that the 
constitution together with laws made under it shall be 
the supreme law of the land. In one sense that is true 
enough: the U. S. constitution takes precedence over state 
constitution and laws; but in another and more im- 
portant sense, the statement is a pure lie. The constitu- 
tion is not and was never intended to be the supreme 
law of the land. The men that made the constitution had 
been brought up on John Locke, who described property 
as a right prior to the existence of the State, and argued 
that “the supreme power cannot take away from any 
man any part of his property without his own consent.” 
People that thought that way could not conceive of a con- 
stitution that would supersede in any degree the system 
of vested property interests. They took it for granted 
without saying that the U. S. constitution was not supreme 
but that it was merely an instrument for giving effect to 
the higher law,—the sacred rights of the property system. 

But it was not sufficient to take the gospel of property 
for granted and trust to the strong government set up by 
the men who made the constitution. Under guise of an 
item in a “Bill of Rights” demanded by public sentiment, 
the Fifth Amendment was made to guarantee that no 
person should “be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law” and that private property 
should not “be taken for private use without just com- 
pensation.” These provisions sound, to be sure, like mere 
common honesty; but when you remember that the courts 
have stretched the word “person” to include corporation 
and have stretched the word “property” to include the 
right to operate at a profit, it is easy to see which way 
the wind is blowing. Add to that the provision that no 
state shall pass any laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, and remember that the Supreme Court has con- 
sirued the clause to mean that a legislature can not re- 
voke a grant of state property made fraudulently by a 
bribed legislature or alter the terms of a corporation 
charter, and you will see that things are sewed up tight 
~ enough. 

But we are getting ahead of our story. Granted the 
strong government that was set up under Washington 
and Hamilton, the constitution might as well have been 
a blank piece of paper. The federal authorities could 
write on it whatever they chose. The party of Big Busi- 
ness could not, however, count on a continuous hold on 
power. Thomas Jefferson and the little fellows were com- 
ing along, and they might, likely enough, put some queer 
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kinks into the technicalities of the law. Not that there was 
really much danger of such a thing, but the business in- 
terests were panicky; so puffy old John Adams sat up 
all night on March 3, 1801 signing commissions of a new 
swarm of federal judges, commissioned to hold office for 
life and warranted to guard the Ark of the Covenant 
against the profane hands of the Reds; for the respect- 
able citizens were as much alarmed at the accession of 
Jefferson as their successors would be if Scott Nearing 
were inaugurated! | 


The courts! That was it. Let the congressmen amuse 
themselves with law-making if they liked. What did it 
matter so long as a row of hoary buzzards behind a long 
desk could have the final word? And that’s where John 
Marshall came in. He was appointed chief justice while 
the party of Big Business was in power, and he held over - 
through the Jeffersonian democracy and the Jacksonian 
democracy making the world safe for property interests. 
Old John was a queer chap. He would just as lief as not 
issue as a decision of the supreme court an opinion of 
his own that had been voted down by the majority. And 
why shouldn’t he? As Aaron Burr, vice-president with 
Jefferson, and a prime lawyer said, “Law is whatever 
is boldly asserted and plausibly maintained.” In other 
words, it is whatever you can get away with. John Mar- 
shall carried out that principle. 


When the Supreme Court was first launched, it didn’t 
make much of a hit. John Jay, the first chief justice, re- 
signed and took another job, and when invited to return 
to the bench refused on the score that the Supreme Court 
was no accunot and very likely ever would be. He did 
not have enough imagination to see what could be made 
of the hoary bench by a self-willed, unscrupulous man 
like John Marshall. But John saw, and he nailed down 
hard and fast the proposition that the Supreme Court 
may declare unconstitutional the acts of congress. 


Now there was nothing in the constitution expressly 
conferring such a power. The big wigs had to infer it 
from their oath to support the constitution. On the other 
hand, the constitution gave congress almost complete 
jurisdiction over the Supreme Court, so that it could tie 
up the judges almost entirely by “such exceptions and 
such regulations as the Congress shall make.” Congress 
was supine, however, and allowed the old boys to get 
the whip hand; so that now congress has about forgotten 
that the constitution makes it supreme over the court, and 
nearly everybody else has forgotten too. 


If only there had been some more presidents like An- 
drew Jackson! He considered himself just as good a law- 
yer as Marshall and just as much entitled to pass judg- 
ment; so when a decision of the chief justice did not suit 
him, he simply said, “John Marshall has made his de- 
cision; now let him enforce it.” That was according to 
Hoyle, for our government was built on the principle of 
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THE LOYAL LAWRENCE LEGION 


Bravely Hiding Behind the Aged Leather Workers 


NARLED and gnawed rags of humanity, thrown on 
the scrap-heap and ash-cart of Life! Yea, we have 
many of them among our workers, even in this 

Coolidgean Year of Jubilee. | 


Such a one this editorial person met with on the 
streets of Peabody, in the State of Prosperity’s Papa. 
Twenty years had he served the A. C. Lawrence Co., faith- 
fully and well. He had so served, right through the big 
strike. At the end of the two decades of continued labor, 
having evaded the dreaded “leather lungs”, he had re- 
ceived his reward: ONE-THIRD of his pay. 


Now figure that up for yourself. You need only com- 
mon-school arithmetic to do it. Suppose he had been 
getting $27 a week. (For we will not give away the 
exact figures to the “guardian angels” at the Lawrence 
Leather Works, for fear they spot the man and take the 
pension entirely from him.) One-third of that is $9 per 
week. He could not live on that. He had to go else- 
where, to add to his income. 7 


Further than that, he has to submit to the company 
doctor and nurse, viewing him three times yearly. He 
must do what they tell him. Perhaps all for his welfare; 
but this man liked it not. And other pensioners, some 
four in number, feel much the same way about it. 


Further still, he must remain subject to the call of his 
leathern overlords. If a strike should come, he would be 
expected to rally to the company, fitting in as a strike- 


checks and balances, and what was more fitting than that 
a president should sit on the end of the seesaw opposite 
the chief justice? But there have been no more like 
Andy. Even Teddy of the Big Teeth, with all his talk 
about recall of judges’ decisions, never got around to the 
perfectly simple practice of ignoring them. That would 
be the easy way, for if the executive department would 
not lend itself to the enforcement of judicial decisions, 
the old mummies on the bench could whistle. We hardly 
need to expect to see them trudging about enforcing with 
a club their own decisions. 


And why shouldn’t a president have as much regard 
for his own intelligence and his own oath of office as a 
judge has? There is no reason why a president shouldn’t 
go ahead and enforce the child labor laws in spite of all 
the Supreme Court has said. There is nothing in the con- 
stitution that binds the president’s conscience to the de- 

cisions of a mouldy court. 


Once congress did pluck up enough courage to beard 
the Supreme Court. That was after the Civil War and it 
was thought that the Court was likely to declare uncon- 
stitutional some of the pet measures of the party in 
power. Consequently congress passed a law threatening 
with fines and imprisonment the members of the Supreme 
Court if they interfered with the carrying out of the legis- 
lation in question. What happened? For once the court 
heard its master’s voice from the right quarter. It re- 
fused jurisdiction of the cases at issue. Congress could 


breaker. Thus, the Loyal Lawrence Legion of personnel 
men and bosses hide behind the aged, in their war on 
the unions. 


And all of this—the mere $9 per week, the social ser- | 
vice supervision, the selling of his soul after he has left 
work,—is purchased at the expense of his manhood, ini- 
tially. This golden pension only comes to him, if he has 
been “loyal” to the corporation, in every word and deed. 
They demand from him an even greater loyalty than 
does the Great Jehovah. In the Divine Economy, man’ 
gets another chance and another and another. But in the 
A. C. Lawrence Co., one strike is enough. All of those 
men who walked out in 1919 are debarred for eternity 
from the scrawny pension. 


We note in the little brown booklet of the National 
Leather pension scheme—in force at the Lawrence—that 
the corporations under it very carefully protect them- 
selves legally, so that they may draw back at any time. 
The men have nothing binding to go by. They can just 
aa all—that maybe the string won’t be pulled 

ack. : 


Well, we can say to the Lawrence men: Raise Hell, 
forget your pensions and be men! And to the State of 
Massachusetts: Provide a decent existence for your worn- 
out workers, so that in their prime of life they may re- 
main freemen and something approaching what Ameri- 
cans are supposed to be! | 





_—— 





have done exactly the same thing in the case of the 
Child Labor laws. If it had do you suppose Taft would 
be peering out today between the bars at Atlanta? Rather 
unlikely. Even if he does get an ample subsidy from the 
Carnegie Corporation, he doubltess prefers to draw a 
regular salary. 


But there’s the story. As if the worthy fathers had not 
gone far enough in saddling the country with an illegal 
document (otherwise known as the Constitution of the 
United States); as if they had not gone far enough in 
setting up a government designed to be proof against dem- 
ccracy; it remained for a shrewd and bold lawyer on 
the Supreme Bench to do away with the system of checks 
and balances, to override the constitutional supremacy 
of congress, to overawe congress and the president, to 
pull the wool over the eyes of the American people so 
that they no longer remember that the constitution in 
so many words makes congress supremie and gives it 
Sweeping power to curb the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. Truly we are, politically, a nation of children. — 


It was necessary to interrupt in this way the flow of 
our story, because no one can understand American his- 
tory until he understands the mechanism by which the 
alleged, republic is converted into an irresponsible oli- 
garchy of ancient men, so that the government is bound 
to be always at least a generation out of date. No wonder 
oe en would rather be Supreme Judge than presi- 

ent? 
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HOW TO OBTAIN LOCAL PUBLICITY 
4. Using the Facts 


ERE charges and attacks, without the facts, 


will come to nothing. Indeed, they may 

prove to be worse than had nothing been 
said at all; for our wily opponents may seize upon 
them to use them as a boomerang upon us. 7 


In our publicity efforts this is Item No. 1 on our 


program. Labor has so many facts on its side of 
the case, that it is regrettable that more use has 
not been made of them. We have too often resort- 
ed to general charges—against the Open Shoppers, 
Company Unionism, etc.—whereas we could and 
should have demolished them with concrete exam- 
ples. That is exactly what Lasor AGE does, and it 
is another reason why the figures and concrete ex- 
amples this magazine gets out should be made free 
use of by local publicity representatives. 

Let us take the case of the railroads and their 
workers. At the present moment, movements are on 
foot for increased wage demands by the Brother- 
hoods. We have heard but little about the shop- 
men, who need the raises the most. But that all 
railroad workers stand in need of a decided lift in 
wages can be seen from the figures of railroad 
profits during 1926. 

We could quote, in our publicity, the profits 
made by the carriers in the first five months of 
1926, for example. These figures are taken from 
the WALL STREET JOURNAL and the railroads’ own 
Bureau of Railway Economics, and were compiled 
in July, 1926. Here is the line-up on 20 roads, 
comparing 1925 with 1926: 


Net Incomes 1st 5 Months 1925 1926 

Pennsylvania ..,.......... $29,726,954 $34,545,471 
New York Central........ 23,405,154 25,519,243 
Southern Pacific ......... 10,741,680 14,192,042 
Baltimore & Ohio ........ 12,379,808 15,542,430 
Santa Fe? 6.64 606c40c54%4344 12,261,833 — 15,146,206 
Union Pacific .............. 9,029,914 9,906,533 
Southern ...........-.0006 12,072,154 12,574,577 
Burlington ............... 7,167,436 — 9.725.241 
Sty. Paul: sos e564 cose naa 2,951,593 4,490,644 
Chi. & Northwestern ..... 4,659,979 6,703,171 
Louisville & Nashville.... 9,013,268 19,729,157 
New Haven 8,459,855 8,836,347 © 
Missouri Pacific .......... 5,903,133 7,258,993 
Chesapeake &/Ohio ....... 10,131,642 12,278,232 
Norfolk & Western ...... 9,626,652 14,243,013 
Northern Pacific ......... 4,059,456 5,760,936 
Boston & Maine ......... 3,474,174 5,002,749 
Seaboard Air Line ...... 4,098,552 4,660,040 
Wabash -<.veds wi Awesicees 3,485,308 3,913,722 
Pere Marquette 2,583,529 3,407,906 


These 20 railroads show a combined gain of 
about $40,000,000 or 22 per cent over the profits 
of the first 5 months of 1925. 


Put out in proper publicity, these figures would 


EDITORIALS OF THE MONTH 


Mates be matters are being thoroughly mud- 

dled by the Wall Street office boy, Kellogg. 

When an organ of the business interests 

terms Kellogeg’s tricks “the dark, backstairs methods 

now being employed”, we can see that there must 

be much feeble-mindedness to them. We quote the 

editorial in part. Because of its source, it should 

be broadcasted far and wide in the present Mexican 
dispute. — 

MYSTERY AND MEXICO 
(New York Journal of Commerce, January 5) 
“The current belief, and probably the correct be- 


lief, is that the dissatisfaction of American interests 


with the way they are being dealt with by the 
Calles Government and, incidentally, by the con- 
stitution under which the present Mexican regime 
is operating, is at the heart of the whole matter. 
The American groups who have been active in 
Mexico, chiefly in the oil fields, may have a case. 
If so, however, the fact has not been fully demon- 
strated. No property rights have as yet been con- 
fiscated. A number of property holders having re- 
fused to meet the requirements laid down by Mexi- , 
can law may presently find themselves deprived of 
their concessions. If they do, it will certainly not be 
easy to make their claims good in abstract justice. 
They may have been correct in feeling that the 
Government would have inevitably ended in confis- 
cation, but if so they can hardly be said to have 
handled their cases very adroitly. 

“But, however these things may be, there is hard- 
ly very much justification to be found for the devi- 
ous means that appear to be in vogue now, as here- 
tofore, in dealing with things Mexican.” 


For December, we quote a brief extract from 
the Pittspurc Courter, Negro paper, on the South- 
ern textile situation. This paper can be quoted 
frequently in organization work among Negroes, 
as it is friendly to Labor. 

THE NEW SOUTH AND NEW ENGLAND 

(Pittsburgh Courier, December 4, 1926) 

“The mill owners have a powerful weapon hang- 
ing over the heads of their workers in the South 
that is abseut in New England, the Negro. They do 
not, to be sure, allow Negroes to work in their 
mills except as janitors, laborers, porters and the 
like, but every white worker knows that any imiili- 
tancy on his part for higher wages, better working 
conditions and the abolition of child labor, is likely 
to result in his displacement by Negroes. Whereas 
in New England the workers in the textile industry 
are in the lowest class and can thus organize for 
better conditions without fear, the Southern white 
worker finds his wage scale gauged on what the 
large class of blacks below him receive—and he is 
too obsessed with colorphobia to join hands with 
the black worker and demand for him, too, the 
rights due a worker.” 





arouse pro-Labor sentiment. 
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Following the Fight 


With Comment Thereon 
By THE MANAGING EDITOR 


OUR AIM: 


To Educate tne Unorganized—-To Stimulate the Organized 
To Unity, Militancy and Intelligent Action. | 





| A FIRST NAIL 
In the Coffin of Open Shoppery A. D. 1927 


EW and daring is the warfare that we must 
N set afoot against Employerdom. We will all, 
editor and readers, agree to that. Victory, 
nevertheless, is at the end of it. We will risk our 
reputations as prophets on that prediction—and we 
have never erred in such forecasts up to date. 


The vital item of the business is to know when 
and where to strike. _ After all, the task is not such 
a mighty one. A mere article in our December 
number on the “witchcraft” in the A. C. Lawrence 
works at Peabody, Mass. has created a great uproar 
within that company union, and has even led to 
something of a quarrel among the worthy bosses 
there. 


If we pause a moment at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1927, and glance about us, we will discover 
that an immediate nail can be driven, far and deep, 
into the coffin and carcass of Open Shoppery. It is 
urgently important, likewise, that we go about the 
_ business of hitting that nail on the head. . 


Such action lies in the field of industrial pen- 
sions. To appreciate what our effort should be and 
what good it holds out to the drive to organize the 
unorganized, we can look over and measure the 
weapons which our enemies are depending upon 
to vanquish us. Here is the way that things stand: 


1. Company unionism has NOT been sold to the 
workers under it. Its largest danger for the Move- 
ment lies in the widespread publicity in its favor, 
and the impression which will be set afloat ky such 


publicity that unionism has spent itself. “No hope. 


lies for the worker in the union field,” is the ver- 
dict, which Company Unionism seeks to have 
adopted. We have already shown the first step to 
the answer: in hammering this new device with 
the cold facts, in the widest fields of publicity that 
we can secure. 2 

2. Industrial pensions—of ;which we speak at 
this moment—and stock ownership are much more 
challenging. The United States Steel Corporation, 
wise in its generation, understands full well that 
there is an inevitable struggle going on between the 
workers and their employers. It does not propose to 
waste its time with any conciliatory devices, such 
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as Company Unionism. Rather will it make the 
workers’ prisoners—or hostages, if you will— 
through inducing or forcing them to buy stock in 
the corporation and to be tied up financially in 
other ways. 


It can be seen, without much peering into the 
question, that this is the most dangerous enemy 
that American Unionism has to face. The unor- 
ganized workers, already in the shadow of fear— 
of the corporations’ gunmen and spies—are fur-— 
ther enchained by the danger of losing their “in- 
vestment” in the company’s property and in the 
company’s pension promises. 

At the present hour, an excellent opportunity is 
presented for meeting the industrial pension issue 
squarely, and settling it once and for all in a num- 
ber of States. This year 1927 is the year of many 
State legislative sessions. After all, it is a ridicu- 
lously easy method that we have at hand, and one 
founded on sound social justice. 

Otp AcE Pensions By LecIsLaTion will break 
the lure of the corporation-created industrial pen- 
sions. Our job is to put such legislation on the 
statute books of our States this year. The excel- 
lent report of the Pennsylvania Old Age Pension 
Commission—showing in , detail the weaknesses 
and criminal false promises of most corporation 
pension schemes—should be in the hands of every 
alert trade unionist. Its facts should be widely pub- 
lished to the world. 7 

We should broadcast further, the findings of 
the United States Department of Labor on the re- 
volting conditions in the almshouses of this coun- 
try, as part of this campaign. “The worst managed 
public business in the world” is the way that the 
poorhouses were stigmatized by that report. It 
moved even the NEw York TIMEs to denounce the 
poor farm—where aged workers are herded to- 
gether—as “our human dumping ground.” 

In your fight, call freely on the American Bu- 
reau for Industrial Freedom, connected with LaBor 
AcE. We will gladly cooperate in getting up pub- 
licity or in supplying facts on the rottenness of 
our almshouses and the urgent need for Old: Age 
Pensions. Hit the Nail, Brothers, Now! 
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OTHER DOCTORS QUARTZ 
Refined Torture of Corporation Pensions 


EGRETFULLY, we report: The neo-Babbitt class 
that has arisen in the land—managers, college pro- 
duced, full of speed-and theory, personnel men 

and other sky-pilots of $lobbery—may be 99-44/100 per 
cent pure, but they ‘are not 100 per cent perfect. 

With a great Joshua-shout that would have shaken the 
walls of Jericho thrice-over, they have paraded their in- 
dustrial pensions before the amazed citizenry of this free 
land, as an example of the “new spirit in Industry”. 

Slyly they have informed the Money Masters that these 
promises of security in old age will keep the unorgan- 
ized worker unorganized. and contented. To the “public” 
they have pictured the happy lot of the workingmen, now 
taken care of up to the Gates Ajar themselves! =~ 

In putting the screws on these blah-blah boys—as we 
must do this year, in advancing Old Age Assistance 
through Legislation—let us make full use of the Facts 
that are at hand. It is with that in mind that we quote 
from the much-mentioned Report of the Pennsylvania 
Commission—a splendid and convincing document. 
Listen to this, from page 7 of the report: 


Pension Plans Unsoundly Financed 

“One of the most important disclosures of this study 
is the lack of proper financial provision to meet the 
pension payments. With rare exceptions, the concerns 
having pension plans have not set aside special funds 
to take care of the pensions as they fall due, but ex- 
pect to meet these liabilities simply out of operating ex- 
penses. Almost none of the companies which established 
pension systems made scientific calculation in advance 
of the probable cost to themselves over a period of years 
of these pension systems. And in the case of the com- 
panies which are establishing new pension systems this 
habit of largely trusting to luck that future pension costs 
wil] be within their capacity to pay is still being ad- 
hered to. 

“The fallacies of this system have been repeatedly 
pointed out by (insurance) actuaries and all those who 
have studied the problem. None of the American systems 
have yet reached, or have nearly approached the peak of 
costs, and it is simply on account of this fact, the ex- 
perts declare, that most concerns have found it poss:thle 
to continue operating their pension systems without iind- 
ing the outlay involved a serious financial burden. 
Insurance companies and independent private authorities 
criticize the whole principle of allowing private firms 
which are not subject to public regulation in this respect 
to engage in what amounts to the business of writing 
annuities.” 


To make it snappy: The corporations brutally hold 
out to the men promises that they can never fulfill, or 
are likely not to fulfill. A number of them, as the report 
reveals, meet the problem by simply firing men on one 
trumped-up excuse or another, as these men near the 
pension limit. The chief object of the scheme: “Elderly 
persons must be pensioned as a means of developing em- 
ployee morale and to eliminate drags on production is 
the new doctrine of many of the most successful captains 
of industry.” (Page 6). 


The serious outcome is this, so far as the befooled and 
befuddled workers are concerned: 

“This Commission has come to the conclusion that 
as pension obligations are now carried, unless our present 
business prosperity continues without periods of reac- 
tion, it is likely in the long run that public and charit- 
able agencies will be forced to assume the maintenance 
of thousands of workers whose employers had led them 
to expect that they would be granted pensions in their 
old age.” 


The working-life of the mass of men and women in 
industry is shortening to a decided degree. The “savings” 
of workers can never maintain them in old age. State 
Old Age Assistance is the only path along which there 
lies any hope for them. | 

In view of the above, our new industrial managers— 
with their high-faultin ideas—appear largely in the role 
of that demon-criminal, Doctor Quartz, who thrilled the 
Nick Carter days of our youth. They have, in the name 
of “benevolence’’, introduced a refined method of tortur- 
ing workingmen. We will be responsible, and we alone, 
if it is allowed to continue. 


“THE UNSEEN DOLLAR” 
Little Skin Game of the Howling Dervishes 


T may be a far cry from the Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. of Elizabeth, N. J., and the General Motors Cor- 
poration of St. Louis, Cleveland and Detroit, to the 

Howling Dervishes of Aleppo. They have something in 
common, nevertheless: they all put on a blamed good 
show. 

The dervish howls and gulps in reddening coals and 
lacerates himself with knives; persuading the Moslem 
faithful, and no doubt himself, that he has done a good 
day’s work for Allah. Of course, the coal is not so hot 
as it appears to be, and the knives go much less deep 
than many suppose. He has performed his little feat 
just the same, and brought pleasure of a sort to himself 
and those about him. | 

The General Motors and the Singer hand out group 
insurance to the blare of the publicity band, and per- 
suade some workers, and perhaps themselves, that they 
are rivals of the Holy Brigham rather than of the cynic 
Barnum. Of course,, the workers pay for the bulk of — 
the insurance, and they get a lessened wage in fact, by 
reason of their acquiescence to the Employers’ schemes. 
But these Employer-Dervishes have performed their lit- 
tle drama just the same, and there are good hard Ameri- 
can dollars in it. | | 

“The Unseen Dollar” is the title of this group insur- 
ance histrionic hit. So it has been dubbed by none other 
than James E. Kavanaugh, Vice-President of the Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Co. of New York. It is the dollar, 


rapsodies Mr. Kavanaugh in the JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
of January 17th, “which the worker never gets his fingers 
on, which never leads him into temptation.” You mutton- 
headed, lecherous workers—is the idea—we have used 
your money, better than you could yourselves. On that 
theory, the Dervish-Employers and their insurance allies 
ought to take it all, and pour it forth in capsuled food 
into the serf’s employer-regulated maw. 

Mr. Kavanaugh estimates that there is more than 
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$5,000,000,000 of group life insurance alone in force 
today, covering possibly between two and three million 
lives. Corporations added this past year include: General 
Motors Corporation (covering all its subsidiary ¢om- 
panies) ; the Rock Island Railway; the Bankers’ Trust 
Company; the Long-Bell Lumber Co.; the Western Mary- 
land Railway, and the Continental Baking Corporation. 

In this list we see old tried and true enemies of Labor. 
The whole doggoned bunch are voraciously anti-union. 
The Metropolitan assists this little game, by its Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau—which advises them on how to 
run their business and how to maintain a force of 
whipped cur slaves. Behold the services that go with 
group insurance: | 


1. Safety engineering. 

2. Production engineering. 
.3. HUMAN engineering. 

4. Business Administration. 
5. Publicity. 

6. Research. 


Everything you want, on that bargain counter in the 
“humanics of industry”—as Mr. Kavanaugh acclaims it. 
We prefer a little Dynamics in industry, in the form of 
workers who are American freemen and not a gang of 
slaves. Of that we shall speak later, harshly and loud. 

THe Morat at Present: Let us show up these Howl- 
ing Dervishes of Employerdom from their champion 
Kavanaugh’s own words: That the men pay for their 
own insurance; that the result is to make them “coopera- 
tive”, or in other words, a servile lot; that their own 
money, thus taken from them before they ever see it, 
is used against them; that, if they strike, they lose the 
Insurance paid for; and that, all of this is a rotten sub- 


stitute for the wage increases which they deserve, out of | 


their increased production. Who will be the first to 
tackle them in the public press? 


STARVATION BY INSTALLMENT 
' Will Rogers, Roger Babson and U. S. Steel! 
] | E who lives by the installment plan may also 
.perish by it. 
Will Rogers remarks that public officials and 


industrial leaders are constantly talking about “pros- 


perity’, but that we could have had that kind of “pros- 
perity” at any time, if we had wanted to get it on the 
installment plan. 

Roger Babson, statistician for Big Business and little, 
warns the world, solemnly, that-installment buying is a 
bad thing. It is plunging the underlying population, as 
Veblen terms the lower classes, into the depths of debt. 
At the end of the war, says Mr.Babson, practically no 
one in this country was in debt. Today at least 30 per 
cent are head over heels in it—and there seems to be 
no end in sight. | 

Why not face the cause as well as the effect of this 
business, Mr. Babson? It is a most unhealthy condition. 
Ii will be much more so when a period of industrial let- 
down comes along, as it will. Then, we may see starva- 
tion on the installment plan, and very likely, will see it. 
Why, then, have we this evil with us? 

The answer is as plain as day. You need not consult 
Ricardo, Marx or Andrew Mellon, to find it. The mass 
of the workers are turning out much more product than 
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they, at their wages, can consume. The product is flying 
around in plenty. In order to secure it, the worker must 
use the installment scheme, thus constantly anticipating 
his wages and mortgaging them in advance. 
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Rather than halt the mad enterprise, the Masters of 
Life are pressing it on, harder and harder. Here cometh 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, to add fuel to the flames. A 
Christmas gift is announced out of its enormous surplus 
revenues. But to whom? To the workers, in order that 
they may avoid the deadly installment merchant? Nay, 
nay, Pauline! This surplus goes to the stockholders of 
the company, in the form of a $200,000,000 stock divi- 
dend. Thereby the capital on which the company must 
earn, in order to get that “fair return” which Industry | 
demands before it will give the workers anything, is in- 
creased. 


Actually, the workers are not only defrauded of the 
wage increase which they should have had, as a result 
of their highly increased production—which created this 
surplus. In addition, they now face an added capitaliza- 
tion, on which the stockholders must get a rake-off before 
the workers can get decent wages. They must sweat all 
the more, in order to keep up with what they got last year 
or the year before. | 

Feeble-mindedness could devise no finer form of self- 
suicide than this. Our Capitalist Empire, by devices 
such as these, has sealed its doom, eventually. The only 
hope is that the workers will determine to become masters 
of their own destiny. In Steel, that means, firstly: 
UnronizatTion! 


Vital Issues 


HALT THE WAR PARTY! . 
Patiently, They Await the Close of Congress 


LUMBER not, in your war on the War Party at Wash 
ington. A sense of security, so evident now after 
the first round in the Mexican-Nicaraguan business, 

is the most fatal policy that the American “public” can 
pursue. Their almost unanimous voice against War and 
for Arbitration has not moved the Coolidge-Kellogg plot- 
ters one inch from their first stand. That peculiar phono- 
graph, the Presidential spokesman, has now announced 
that there is but one issue, and that is Oil. On that, 
these United States propose to stand, firm and stubborn. 
“Confiscation” will not be permitted in Mexico. 

By what divine right we have become the interpreters 
of the Mexican Constitution, the White House oracle 
sayeth not. Mexico contends that its laws are not 
confiscatory in any sense. They take nothing away from 
the man or corporation who places himself or itself un- 
der Mexican protection. What sort of a rumpus would 
have followed had Britishers, for example, had a good 
bloc of Southern slaves, and insisted on having them re- 
main slaves in the South, after the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, is too painful to imagine. If there was ever 
“confiscation”, that act was one. By what particular 
authority, or “clean hands” in these matters, have we 
the right to insist on stopping “confiscation” in other 
lands? Moreover, what pray is the 18th Amendment 
itself? Is not that “confiscation”? Has it not, in fact, 
confiscated the property of foreign rum runners, when 
the enforcement officers were alert enough and honest 


enough to carry out its provisions? We cut rather idio- 
tic capers with our talk for Oil. 

“ These United States, down in the coffee fields of Ni- 
caragua, are standing at the cross-roads of their career. 
Shall they commit again the blunders of past Imperial- 
ists—of Macedon and Rome, Spain, the Holy Roman 
Empire and Great Britain? Shall they make Might su- 
preme? If so, then prepare for the resultant whirlwind 
of Latin-American hatred, heaped up in full upon the 
never-dying fires of European bitterness. Prepare to 
see America become the Germany of the Next Great War 
—with all the powers of the world shouting for her 
Caeseristic blood. 

We have committed enough crimes, God knows, in the 
Philippines and Haiti, upon helpless peoples. Smug, 
hypocritical cant about “Democracy” and “Civilization” 
will not cover up our imperialistic hideousness. “Ameri- | 
can culture” can become, rapidly, a fair-sized imitation 
of the much-attacked “Kultur” of late, almost-forgotten 

Halt the War Party! They are waiting, patiently, for 
the close of Congress. With Congressional voices of 
protest hushed, they will coolly proceed to plunge us into 
mass slaughter. Thunder at the gates of Congress for 
immediate action. Demand Arbitration! Demand the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the marines from Nicaragua! 
Make your viewpoint clear to your Representatives and 
Senators. We will allow no War with Latin-America 
over Oil! ~ 


MORGAN BECOMES A FREE TRADER 


The New Tactics of International-Bankerdom 


GAIN, the old world is mentally confused. Those 
wrinkles of idiotic puzzlement are growing deeper 
on its forehead, at the maneuvres of its overlords. 

“Are we to believe that J. P. Morgan has become a mod- 
ern edition of Saul of Tarsus?” Has the High Priest of 
Mammon entered the service of the people, whose voice 
is reputed to be the voice of God? 

No lengthy time need be wasted on such questionings. 
International Bankerdom, headed by J. P., has indeed 
issued an: edict for free trade. It is to take the form of 
free commercial intercourse between European states. 
Back of it may lie suggestion of free trade—or some- 
thing approaching it—with and by these United States. 

But, as usual, the international bankers are the gainers 
thereby. We pointed to the coming of the free trade 
argument from the bankers, in these columns months ago. 
And why? American Finance is today the Master of the 
World. It has taken the place of British Finanoe in that 
happy position. Today our bankers are as much interest- 
ed, financially, in the manufacturing units of other lands 
as they are in those of our own country. With lower wage 
costs abroad, they stand to make a fatter profit from 
those enterprises across the seas. If the gates of commerce 


are opened, and the walls of a protective tariff destroyed, 
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the goods of Europe can flood America—and the bankers 
of America will be the greater in pocketbook out of the 
whole operation. Slowly, even that may come. 


With the international schemings of the bankers more 
evident than ever, and with the recognition that no matter 
what stand they take on the tariff the workers will be 
the losers, it is clear that a new line of policy is demand- 
ed by the new developments. We cannot hope to win in 
any tussle with such a powerful foe without international 
trade union cooperation. The beginnings of that have 
been made—the Metal Trades Department of the A. F. 
of L. being a conspicuous example. But we have much 
farther still to go. We must cease to think of ourselves 
so much as American workingmen only, and to think 
more of ourselves as international comrades of the work- 
ers everywhere. 

We must abandon the philosophy of the “full dinner 
pail”—which is after all, the philosophy of hired men, 
handed down to them by some agent of the bankers, 
such as Mark Hanna. We must think jn terms of the “full 
dinner in our own home”—the idea of international free- 
men, capturing the economic and political machinery of 
all the countries and pooling it for the benefit of the 
working peoples of the world! 


In Other Lands 


CAPITALISM’S SICK BED 


Despite the golden credit argosies that flow ‘from the 
mythical shores of America to revivify other lands—two 
billions of dollars flowing into foreign securities during 
the past twelve months alone; despite the profits from 
across the seas that come, as of old, to the coffers of 
British Bankerdom; despite the newly created Hungarian 
money, about on a pre-war basis—built up out of the 
war wreck by the kindly hand of Wall Street; despite 
much hue and cry about the business of “stabilization” — 
Capitalism is uneasily aware that it still remains unwell. 

John Wheatley, British Laborite, rises to say, wisely 
and well; “It is competitive capitalism, and not the cap- 
italist, that has failed.” How so, my brothers? Does not 
a great lightning streak of human voices play across the 
wide Atlantic, linking up the two Romes of our modern 
world? Does not the silent force of White Coal fling its 
Hercules-voltage of hutherto unheard-of power, over the 
hills of Pennsylvania and into the far reaches of the 
West? Yes, and much more of mechanical magic miracles. 
But the Moral Force of Capitalism has not marched with 
its mechanical genius. 

One million seven hundred thousand Germans, by most 
conservative count, want work and find none. The crisis 
cf Dawesization, now existent for quite a long time there, 
cannot burn itself out. The close of the British coal strike 
has added fuel to its flames; the Germans no longer being 
able to send coal abroad, so abundantly. A million British 
miners, whipped but not crushed in spirit, go back to their 
dark holes; with class hatred stoking itself fiercely in 
their hearts and souls. British industry, thriving over- 
seas in the tea of far-flung colonies, the rubber of the 
Congo, and other exoteric products, cannot right itself at 
home. To make matters worse, money for foreign enter- 
prises is becoming slack. Over, around the globe, in 
lands afar, billions of dusky men are awakening to a call 
to arms against Imperialist oppressors. 

So, Capitalism—gouty, heavy with its wealth—lies on 
its sick-bed, bristling with cannon. Whether it be its 
death-bed, the workers of the world will have to say. 
Hastening to link hands—as the world grows smaller 
through intercommunication — they must forget destruc- 
tive dictrinaire-isms and petty provincialisms, if they 
hope to arise, dominant, out of the world wreckage. 


GOOD-WILL THROUGH GUNBOATS 


In the midst of the maelstrom, the statesmen of the 
world play on ‘their mighty game of chess. (As to what 
has come of it before—up to the Great War—do not fail to 
consult G. Lowes Dickinson’s “International Anarchy”, 
1904-1914, a powerful book.) Often, in the game, Great 
Britain and Russia meet. In the fertile valley of the 
Yang-Tse, within the confines of explosive Shanghai, on 
the bleak oil mounds of Persia—these two ancient rivals 
stand facing each other, in new roles. Like a phophecy 
from the tomb come the words of the dead Sun—Yat-sen, 
father of Canton: “Very soon will the day come when 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics will be able to 
greet in a powerful and free China a friend and ally; and 


both these allies, in the great struggle for the liberation 


of the oppressed peoples of the world, will go forward 
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hand in hand.” As the current magazine “Asia” says: 


“Powerful and free” Canton today regards “Soviet Russia 
much as we regarded France in 1778.” 

Britain, blindly disregarding her old policy of concilia- 
tion and driven to desperation by bitter regret that she 
know China _ better, 


did not threatens thunderingly to 





Simplicissimus (Germany) 


MUSSOLINI: “The ‘attempted assassination is due at 
12.50 prompt. What shall | wear for that?’ 


secure Good-will through Gunboats. Picture how the Amer- 
ican people wou'd view a squadron of such boats on our 
Great Lakes and up our Mississippi, decks cleared for 
action, guns trained on Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis? 
What rage of mob action would follow we hesitate to de- 
tail. Even so is it today in the Land of the Dragon. If 
mobs there be in Foo-choo or Hankow, if Shanghai grows 
restive and rumbling, it is the blind British policy that is 
but reaping its reward. The British have gambled against 
the Chinese workers; and the Day of those workers has 
arrived. 


DECLINE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE? 

While all these schemes and stratagems are afoot, 
Britain itself is in a continuing bad way. The recent 
Imperial Conference in London—attended by all the rep- 
resentatives of the dominions and colonies—did little to 
brighten up the picture. Premier Bruce of Australia— 
et tu, Bruce’, British Big Business must have exclaimed 
—stated very loudly and long that his country did not 
propose to wait for English money if it could get funds 
in America. Further, Australian Icans are being more 
and more taken up in that land itself. This is bad news’ 
indeed, for Britain has been able to go along of late 
largely out of its foreign investments. It is interesting 
to note that while coal, steel, iron, shipbuilding and tex- 
tile manufacturing—Britain’s chief home products—were 
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given terrific blows this last year, that the banks and 
foreign investment concerns prospered enormously. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes, the agile economic expert, now ad- 
vises his countrymen that their hopes in this direction 
are likewise being cut off. There is no More money 
available for foreign speculation! In 1924, there was 


over $600,000,000 at hand for that purpose; in 1925, this 


had falien to $400,000,000, and by September, 1926, it 
had gone down to $150,000,000. The current year will 





BALDWIN TREED 
By the Labor Bulldog, says British “New Leader” 





see an actual deficit in the national funds for this pur- 
pose, he prophesies. 

The attack upon the miners, part of a nation-wide 
broadside on the workers, was decided upon, in the hope 
that the financial powers of the country could hold out 
through their foreign incomes. As a result, however, 
the South American market has been lost, United States 
coal seizing it: the continental and other foreign markets 
have gone to German and French concerns; the British 
steel industry has suffered a catastrophic blow—and the 
colonies and dominions are becoming lukewarm because 
of the lack of capital available in Britain for their pur- 
poses. During the last few years, their attachment to 
the “Mother Country” has been more economic than po- 
litical; and the loadstone of American gold is drawing 
them away from this last bond of union. The decline of 
the British Empire, permanently, is freely foretold in 
many places. Whether it can be staved off through new 
alliances, a loose United States of Europe or some other 
development, the future will decide. The messed-up situ- 
ation, nevertheless, seems to point surely to the incom- 
ing of another Labor Party Government before many 
moons have come and gone. 


COMBINES 


“Trustification”, nevertheless, goes forward in Britain, 
much the same as in other European countries. Coal 
mines are beginning to take note of the spirit of the 
times in this respect. In chemicals the movement is most 
marked, a trust of $150,000,000 capital arising in that in- 
dustry. In automobiles, there is a like trend. 

Although Germany has perhaps taken the lead in this 
development, international boundary lines have been 
swept away to an astounding degree, in 1926, in the trust- 
making process. The European Steel Ring was the most 
significant, joined now by the steel companies of Austria, 
Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. On its heels, there came: 
The Aluminum Combine—covering France, Germany, 
Britain, Switzerland, and Norway; the Copper Combine 
—covering the European, African and American output—- 
or 90 per cent of the world’s production: the interna- 
tional combine of Superphosphate Factories, covering 138 
countries. a new rail combine, and a new incandescent 


‘unemployment, as a result of “stabilization.” 
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lamp ‘cartel’. Last, but not least, there was formed the 
so-called A. B. C. Trust—American, British and Continen- 
tal Corporation, established in New York with a capital 
of $14,000,000, and comprising ten of the largest bank- 
ing corporations in the world. Beyond and above all 
these, there have gone~on endless agreements, combina- 
tions, alliances and mergers of business interests, almost 
too complicated to follow. 

In that direction goes the Europe of 1926, as goes the 
world. The new Leviathan front of Capital will call 
forth new alliances, mergers and combinations within 
the workers’ union movements themselves—to present 
front agaiust front and might against might. 


TRADE UNIONS—HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


With unemployment still at a record peak, and with 
the Tory Government devising all sorts of ways to end 
the unemployment relief, the British trade unions face a 
difficult situation. The sky is not made brighter by the 
apparently determined effort of the Tories to put trade 
unions under a governmental blacklist—as reported iast 
month. The swing to the Labor Party, if it goes fast 
enough, may frustrate this program; but the way ahead 
is still not one of roses. Of other labor movements 
these few points may be noted: : 

The Canadian Trades and Labor Congress sets oul 
on a program of old age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance and “constructive measures to minimize unemploy 
ment by the provision of work.” Austria’s unions win 
considerable improvement in social insurance benefits 
for their 200,000 non-manual workers. Belgian unions 
demand action by the Government to combat the rising 
A special 
congress of the unions is to be called to formulate a 
program for old age pensions. The Finnish Trade 
Unions come into the cabinet of the Socialist-Labor Gov- 
ernment of that country. A Baltic-Scandinavian Labor 
Congress, called by the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, opens the way for all labor movements in those 
iands to join Amsterdam. Norway's trade union center 
votes to consider union with Amsterdam. The Russian 
Trade Union Congress (held in December) reports a 
membership of 9,000,000 workers—organized in 23 indus- 
trial unions. | 

Progress, therefore, is being made, under the surface of 

capitalist semi-collapse and “stabilization.” 


DON’T FORGET PASSAIC! 





In the war against the Company Union menace, 
those brave workers in Passaic still hold their tren- 
ches. Never was a more valiant fight waged in the 
annals of American Labor. If they bear the brunt, 
with a fervor that many other American workers 
might well envy, what should we not do to assist 
them in their battle? They are standing at the 
breach in the Company Union wall. Help them to 
go through it, triumphantly. Help them with funds, 
to buy coal, clothing and to pay rent. It is a Labor 
Bond for Liberty that you invest in, when you send a 
contribution to Passaic. Relief Committee address: 
743 Main Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
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; DO THEY WANT “CONFISCATION”? 
Supreme Court Makes Robbery a Property Right 


ED by the winsome Willie Taft, with his $10,000 a 
year subsidy from the Carnegie Steel Corporation, 
the Supremest Court in the land has decreed that 

Robbery is a property right. Boldly, it does this in the 
Indianapolis Water Case. The Hoosier capital, be it 
known, is not merely the nest of that peculiar brand of 
pervert parading under the robes of Klansmen. It also is 
the one city of its size still boasting of a private water 
company. 

This company has long hamstrung and quartered the 
simple-minded inhabitants of that “second Cambridge”, 
‘as Arnold Bennett calls it. To make this continued vul- 
ture course a permanency, the Company has gone to the 
Washingtonian Sacred Cow, to have the highest possible 
peak in valuation sanctioned by that holy oracle. . 

Yes, answers the compliant Court, we will give you 
all you ask. Then it proceeds, not only to grant the 
$19,000,000 valuation requested by the company, but to 
allow it to earn 7 per cent on such valuation. 

Father John A. Ryan of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, with his accustomed courage, denounces 
the act as a sanction of “rapacious usury.” Before the 
Mid-Luncheon Club of Springfield, Ill., he put the issue 
thus: “In the Indianapolis case, the value confirmed by 
the Supreme Court gives the owners of a public utility, 
though they possess a monopoly of a necessary commod- 
ity and though their money is practically guaranteed, a 
return of not less than 30 per cent of their actual invest- 
ment. . . . If the same increase is granted the railroads, 
it will lift the probable Interstate Commerce valuation 
from twenty-two billion to betweer thirty-three and 
thirty-four billion dollars. Very great increases would 
likewise take place in all other public utility property, 
particularly electric concerns. The general public will 
pay higher rates to give what is considered a fair return 
upon these valuations.” | 

Not only that, but the workers will be defrauded of 
wage increases, through the plea that the utilities can- 
not earn enough return, at the proposed wage levels, on 
these fictitious valuations. Father Ryan rightly says, 
that “this is the most important political question before 
the American people and will remain so for many years.” 
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It is the most important political question since the 
struggle over Negro slavery. Do our worthies on the 
Bench and their Bosses of Big Business propose to have 
this question settled in the same way as the Negro ques- 
tion was settled? Do they propose to make the valua- 
tion business so ridiculous that the people will throw up 
their hands and demand “confiscation” of all utilities in 
the public interest? 

Big Business is in soft clover at this hour, even as the 
Slave Power was when Garrison raised his voice against 
it. A day of reckoning is on its way. When the people 
learn that “confiscation”, as the Supreme Court defines 
it, means simply the prevention of the robbery of bil- 
lions of dollars from the workers and “public”, they will 
begin to think it a rather happy term. In the Indian- 
apolis water case, the owners actually invested $2,502,- 
700. They are presented with almost $17,000,000—as a 
little gift, in the name of the prevention of “confisca- 
tion”, | 

We look forward to hearing much more, as time goes 
by, on this “confiscation” subject. 
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